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A present opportunity is always worth the best 
efforts of the best man to whom it is presented. It 
may not beso great an opportunity as he thinks him- 
self capable of improving, and therefore it may not 
seem to summon him to his utmost endeavors. But 
unless a man does his very best in improving the 
opportunity he has, small or large though it be, he is 
not likely to have a better opportunity open to him. 
He who would be invited to a larger place must see 
to it that he fills fully the place he is already in. 


One of the impossible but seemingly ambitious 
feats is to be on two sides of a boundary line at once. 
It is sometimes said that this one or that one is “on 
the fence.” But this is not being on both sides of the 
fence, it is really not being at ali. Two children 
were playing with a boat at the seaside. “You will 
have to fix that mast better before you sail it,” said 
their father. “But,” said the boy, only too eager to 
launch the miniature vessel, “it’s al/ but right.” 


but right? well, that’s wrong.” She recognized the 
necessity of being on one side of the line or the other. 
If the adult world would but keep silence awhile, 
and listen to the children in the innocence of their 
play, how wise. the whole world would grow! We 
should do less of things that are all but right, be- 
cause we should know that that is wrong. 


Much prominence is given, in these days, to per- 
sz | Sonal religious work amiong individuals. The truth 
is emphasized that men are influenced one by one 
more surely than in multitudes, and that every 
Christian worker can give a message to his imme- 
diate fellow with a directness that it could not have 
while being spoken from the pulpit to a great congre- 
gation. This individual influence is even greater than 
is generally supposed. Every young man is speaking 


sa. | by his daily example to every acquaintance of his; 


and he is winning his fellows to a higher plane of 
living, or encouraging them to be satisfied with life 
on a lower plane. Not merely when he rouses him- 
self to active effort in behalf of a companion, but in 
his ordinary conduct, and in the spirit which he 
illustrates in all his course, he is influencing indi- 
viduals, and he must give account of that influence 
by and by. 


To spoil is, originally, to plunder, to pillage, to 
rob. Towns and villages are spoiled in time of war ; 
civil offices are spoiled in time of peace; children 
are spoiled everywhere and at all times. The spoiled 
child, then, is a child plundered, pillaged, robbed 
of his rightful possessions. Guardians and parents 
sometimes misappropriate the inherited material 
property of a child, and so rob him of it.. But more 
often do parents and guardians and teachers rob a child 
of that which is more peculiarly and specifically his 
own,—his tendencies, traits, capabilities, and all that 
goes to make the basis of character for the man that 
God designed him to be. “We are spoiling him as 
fast as we can,” says a father in the grim earnestness 
of jest. But suppose that father should say, “ We 
are stealing from our child that which is his most 
priceless possession, and which never can be wholly 
restored to him.” Could he speak lightly of that? 


It is easier to make theories than it is to establish 
facts. Eyes are.only windows, and it id the mind 
within that really does the seeing. Hence a mind 
colored with certain ideas or conceptions is apt to 
tint the “facts” it receives through the external 
sense, according to the color of the preconceived 
ideas of what the facts ought to be. Many a rhetori- 
cal simile will not bear the test of examination. A 
moral or spiritual truth is illustrated by a supposed 
fact in external nature. But the supposed fact is manu- 
factured to suit the spiritual truth quite as often, 
perhaps, as the spiritual truth is drawn by just meta- 
phor from the natural fact. Here, for instance, is 
a paragraph from a column of “gleanings:” “The 
higher the bird flies, the sweeter it sings; and the higher 
the heart is raised above the world, the sweeter joy it 
hath.” And here is the first line of a poem: “The 
loveliest flowers the closest cling to earth.” But does 
the song of the bird always increase in sweetness 





“All but'right?” said his discerning elder sister —“all | 


with the increase of the bird’s height above the 
earth? Even if true of one bird, is it true of, birds 


generally? And are they all the loveliest flowers that, 7 


How much false information may be conveyed in the 
rash endeavor to make a simile that sounds pretty and __ 
effective! How many facts are distorted and spoiled 
in the endeavor to fit them to theories! The great . 
medical authority of the last century, Cullen, well says . 
there are more false dacts in the world than false ‘ 
theories. Let the poet, the rhetorician, the preacher, i! 
the talker, remember what the poet has already 


told him: 
“ Beauty is truth, truth beauty.” 





EXPRESSING SYMPATHY IN SORROW. 


How frequently it is said, “ Words are of no ser” 
vice to the sorrowing”! Because of this saying, . 
many a kindly heart refrains from expressing in 
words the sympathy with the sorrowing which wella 
up within it abundantly. But this saying is not's 
true saying. Words of sympathy with one in sor- 
row are a help, even where they cannot be a cure. 
They bring comfort, while they are powerless to 
remove grief. Hearts that would break in their sore 
row without any assurance of God’s love in human 
sympathy, ate stayed up in the conviction that they 
are not alone in their burden-bearing, as the wordé 
of tender interest in them in their trial multiply from 
those whose expressions carry proof of sincerity. 
Words are of service to the sorrowing, and they ought 
not to be withholden. 

It is true, as the inspired proverb gatherer has 
recorded, that “the heart knoweth its own bitterness, 
and a stranger doth not intermeddle with its joy.” 
It is true that only he who has a sorrow or a joy has 
fullest understanding of its measure. But it is in the 
light of this truth that another inspired writer says 
to every true-hearted follower of Christ: “ Rejoite 
with them that rejoice; weep with them that weep.” 
Intermeddle not, with another’s joy, but let him know 
that you are glad he is joyous. Hope not to under. 
stand fully, or to remove, the bitterness of another's 
grief, but cause him to see that you sorrow for his 
sorrow, and that you would lessen or share it if you 
could. So it is that while “each man shall bear his 
own burden” in a peculiar sense, we can all “ bear 
one another’s burdens” by our sympathetic recogni- 
tion of them, in fulfilment of the law of Christ. 

God does not want his children to sorrow and 
suffer without the help of sympathy. When Elijah, 
the stalwart prophet of the old dispensation, was 
weary and glisheartened under the pressure of his 
many trials and struggles, with no human friend to 
give him cheer, God sent an angel to speak words of 
hope to him, and to give him courage for a new be- 
ginning of his work for God and man. When a 
greater than Elijah was in an agony of bitterest trial 
in Gethsemane, without even one follower to watch 
with him for an hour, “there appeared unto him an 
angel from heaven, strengthening him.” To-day there 
is a better ministry to those who sorrow and suffer 
than any ministry of angels,—a ministry of human 
sympathy as illustrative of divine love. It is good 


to experience the gains of that ministry; it is good 
to bear a part in it. 
The chief value in an expression of sympathy is in 





the fact that it is an expression of sympathy. 


There 


have the shortest stems, or that creep along the ground? - ay 

















gre wide differences in the manner of such expression, 
but the comforting truth that is common to them all 
is the truth that sympathy is their prompting, and 
that their wtterers would gladly give help in the bur- 
den-bearing if they could. No one of us need ever 
hold back from an expression of sympathy with one 
in sorrow because of a fear that such expression may 
seem to be an intrusion. True sympathy can never 
i be deemed intrusive ; and those who sorrow sincerely 
will always be grateful for an assurance of sincere 
sympathy from any human being who has interest 
enough in the sorrowing one to be moved to an ex- 
pression of sympathy. There are no exceptions to 
this rule. 
' A father’s heart was wrung with anguish over the 
| fatal illness of his only son. As he answered a ques- 
tion concerning that illness in a city street-car, his 
Words caught the ear of one of his neighbors, with 
whom he had only a speaking acquaintance, and 
against whom he had long had a prejudice because 
of certain personal minor peculiarities. That neigh- 
_ bor at once inquired particularly as to the condition 
~ of the sick child, he not having known before this of 
his illness. In the early gray of the next morning, 
fifter a night of watching over the dying boy, the 
father saw that neighbor at his front door, and found 
he had come to inquire with tender interest after the 
state of the little sufferer. That proof of sympathy 
with the father in his sorrow transfigured that 
neighbor in the father’s eyes ;'and now through the 
vista of years he is seen by that father in a loveli- 
ness all his own, as one who had sympathy in an 
hour of peculiar trial,and had no fear of intruding 
giving it expression. Again that father was in 
a, even more grievously than when he was 
‘| iniourning an only son. Another neighbor, newly 
come into his part of the city, whose name was barely 
known to the mourner, sent in a simple card in 
assurance of his sorrowful sympathy, and its recep- 
tion thrilled the sorrowing heart with its proof of a 
wish on that new comer’s part to show his interest in 
al 18d of a stricken household. It was not what 
done or said, in either of these cases, but it was 
evident desire to say or do something in proof of 
hb that brought comfort and gratitude to the 
heart of the sorrowing one ; and the manifestation of 
such a desire will never be intrusive, or be thought 
a0, in the hour of bitterest bereavement. 
"There are words of sympathy spoken to those in 
w which are precious for their own sake. The 
} hana sympathy prompts to the soul’s best utter- 
ances, and many a timely letter written to one in 
vement is treasured for years, because of the 
help it has already given and the cheer that its 
truths may impart to yet others also. But aside 
from this, there is a value in even the simplest ex- 
pression of sympathy with the sorrowing; and no 
Multiplication of such expressions to any one who is 
béreaved can diminish the worth to him of another 
* ‘éxpression of this nature from another sympathizer 
, in the hour of his trial. A new expression of sym- 
pathy in sorrow is a new help to one whose need is 
Unceasing ; aud he who has the power of uttering it 
has the power of proving a blessing to one to whom 
God would have help given. 
*’Only he who has sorrowed most deeply can know 
the real worth of words of sympathy in ¢orrow; but 
the testimony of such souls ought to incite us all to 
) free expression of our sympathy with the sorrow- 
ing, without any fear of intrusion thereby. Words 
of Christian sympathy are words of Christian cheer. 
“Wherefore comfort one another with these words,” 








NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


God does not give us his special reasons for specific 
acts of his providence; although he does disclose to us 
great principles which are working in and through those 
providences. “What I do thou knowest not now; but 
thou shalt understand hereafter,” is his response to many 
| an inquiry concerning his dealings with his loved ones | 
haere. Yet such inquiries will be put forth by troubled | 


minds on every side. Thus a clergyman from Illinois 
questions as follows : 

Do the Scriptures teach that the death of a little child or 
other person is caused by a direct act of God for the purpose of 
making some other member of the race better? One ofien hears 
the doctrine taught in pulpits and accredited to the Scripture, 
especially at funeral services in this state. 

The Scriptures do not speak on this point explicitly ; 
but they do teach that “ none of us liveth to himself, and 
none dieth to himself.” “ We who are many are one 
body in Christ, and severally members one of another.” 
“Whether,” therefore, ‘one member suffereth, all the 
members suffer with it; or one member is honored, all 
the members rejoice with it.” We cannot say that God 
takes away one of our dear ones for the specific “ purpose 
of making some other members of the race better,” but 
we can say that God’s taking away any one dear to us 
ought to bring us closer to God, and ought to be the 
means of making better, not only ourselves, but all whom 
we can influence for good. 


Teaching is not the only work of a Sundayrschool 
teacher, but only teaching is teaching, and the teacher 
who would teach his pupils needs to know what teach- 
ing is, and to understand the difference between this 
work and any other work he has to do with and for those 
pupils. There are those who count teaching the most 
important work of a Sunday-school teacher, and there 
are those who think that a teacher’s influence is more 
important than a teacher’s explicit teaching or instruc- 
tion. Both instruction and influence are important in 
their place, and the problem is how to combine them 
wisely. A New York City teacher, who is puzzled over 
her work for her “ corner class,” would do well to con- 
sider the distinction between the teaching work of a 
Sunday-school teacher and a Sunday-school teacher’s 
other work than teaching. She says: 

Coming back, after vacation, to my “ corner class,” the ques- 
tion presents itself, How may I be a more effective teacher, a 
wiser friend, than ever before, to my boys? These boys, by the 
way, are an oddly assorted group, including one colored brother, 
and ranging in age from a lad of sixteen to an old German of 
over sixty, who speaks barely enough English to make himself 
understood. They never prepare'the lesson. My varied de- 
vices to insure preparation on their part have signally failed. 
That is not strange, perhaps, when one considers that ever since 
they were children these boys and men have been at work in 
factory, or shop, or field. Little opportunity have their lives 
afforded for even the most elementary education, far less for the 
formation of studious habits. Their teacher’s desire is to help 
them just as they are. Can you suggest some system of teach- 
ing, some method by which the great truths we have to teach 
may be clearly, succinctly, persistently, presented to such a 
class? In the day-school the teacher knows just what he is to 
teach, and is supposed to have some definite idea of how he is 
to do it. May we not have more of this comprehensiveness of 
view and precision of aim in Sunday-school work,—less of the 
“all over the tree’ style of marksmanship ? 

To be “a more effective teacher” than hitherto is an 
endeavor in the sphere of teaching; to be “a wiser 
friend ” is an attainment in the sphere of influence. Such 
systematic and definite teaching as is pursued in the 
“ day-school ” is out of the question in a class like the 
one above described. Classification is an essential pre- 
requisite to systematic teaching. The best teacher in 
the world could not teach arithmetic, history, geography, 
and chemistry, at one and the same time to an aggrega- 
tion of pupils; nor could he teach any one of thosé 
branches to a dozen pupils, no one of whom understood 
the language of the others. Pupils who are to be taught 
in common must have a common measure of intelligence 
and capacity and sympathy. But pupils who are all 
unlike one another in mental acquirements can be influ- 
enced alike by the spirit and manner and words of a 
teacher; and the truth which that teacher may wisely 
disclose to them can be a means of influencing them 





beyond their capability of being specifically instructed, 
In such a case influence is the chief factor in the work 
done by the teacher for the class collectively, teaching 
must be incidental, for one and for another as oppor- 
tunity offers.. The question whether it would be better 
to classify those pupils under different teachers in order 
to secure their better teaching may be an open one, but 
the question as to the possibility of systematic and thor- 
ough teaching without classification is not an open ques- 
tion. That New York teacher may be doing a fairly 
good teaching work while doing an excellent work in 
the line of influence, with things as they are; but if she 
| would have those pupils systematically taught instead 
of being, persistently influenced, the change must be in 
| their classification rather than in her method of instruc- 
tion. The man who tried to find a pocket Bible with 
| large print never obtained what he sought. He finally 
had to choose between the two. 








A DAY OF THE LORD. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


Tt was not a day of feasting, . 
Nor a day of the brimming cup; 
There were bitter drops in the fountain 
Of life as it bubbled up, 
And over the toilsomé hours 
Were sorrow and weakness poured, 
Yet I said “ Amen,” when night came ; 
It had been a day of the Lord. 


A day of his sweetest whispers, 
‘In the hush of the tempest’s whirl ; 

A day when the Master’s blessing 

Was pure in my hand as a pearl. 
A day when, under orders, 

I was fettered, yet was free ; 
A day of strife and triumph, 

A day of the Lord to me. 


And my head as it touched the pillow, 
When the shadows gathered deep, 
Was soothed at the thought of taking 

The gift of child-like sleep ; 
For what were burdens carried, 
And what was the foeman’s sword, 
To one who had fought and conquered 
In a fearless day of the Lord ? 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 





A TALK IN A LIBRARY. 
BY THE REV. E. J. MORRIS. 


“T have just been examining the catalogue of your 
free library. I was glad to have the opportunity to do 
9p, for I had heard a great deal about thé library. It 
seems to be an admirable collection of books.” 

“Yes, itis. We are very proud of it, and I hope our 
people will make a good use of it. There are nearly 
fourteen thousand volumes on the shelves, and they cost 
over twenty thousand dollars. There are books on all 
subjects,—the very best books too. And what beautiful 
books some of them are! I think those who selected 
them deserve the perpetual gratitude of the city no less 
than those who paid forthem. Itis no easy task to select 
fourteen thousand books out of the numberless books of 
the world.” é. 

“Tt is a very difficult task indeed, and your people 
have done it extremely well. But, having done so very 
well, they might easily have done a good deal better. In 
looking through the catalogue I noticed some serious 
and very curious omissions.” 

“Oh yes! I know, from your ancient and clerical point 
of view, there must be very serious defects in any modern 
public library. Our friends had to consult the Zeitgeist 
(spirit of the age) more or less; and they had no room 
and no use for old-world rubbish. You would doubtless 
feel more at home in the library of that theological semi- 
nary out West where Dr. Rainsford saw two tons of the 
church Fathers, But you must remember that the world 
is moving on very swiftly, and that all our sons and 
daughters are not studying for the ministry.” 

“T am interested in theology, of course, and I should 
be glad to have the use of that noble Western library. 
It is a credit to the busy West to have considered the 
days of old, the years of ancient times, in storing such 
libraries. You have a great deal of excellent theological 
literature of recent date here; and you have found room 
for some specimens of ‘old-world rubbish,’ if that is the 
name for our older theology. As you rightly conjecture, 
it is in this department that I find many of our new 
libraries, your own included, curiously defective. The 
books they have of this clasa seem to have been obtained 
by accident rather than by deliberate choice. There 
seems to be no attempt at anything like completeness 
even in the collection of authors of the first and second 
rank. You will see the point when I tell you, what I 
could hardly believe on the evidence of my own eyes, 
that, among your fourteen thousand books, you have no 
work of Richard Baxter, or of John Howe, or of Isaac 
Barrow, or of John Smith of Cambridge, or of Archbishop 
Leighton, or of Bishop Butler, or of John Wesley, or of 
our own American Jonathan Edwards,—I should not 
have supposed that even the Zeitgeist could slight such 
names as these,—names which English-speaking Clris- 
tians can never forget.” 

“We cannot have everything at once. Twenty thou- 
sand dollars is a large sum, but it will not purchase a!l 
the desirable books in the world. We shall have the 
best of the old divines after a while, no doubt. And in 
the meantime we are not left in the dark about them and 
their works, The varioas histories, the collections of 
essays and reviews, and especially the elaborate works 
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of reference which are a notable feature in our library, 
will give us a comprehensive account of them all,” 

“Such men are not to be packed, with all their works, 
into an article in a cyclopedia. To trust to works of 
reference alone for our knowledge of them is to bury 
them in a Potter’s Field. Their own works are their 
fitting monuments; and these are worthy of an honored 
place in the proudest modern library ig the world. We 
cannot have everything at once, as you say. But let us 
have the greatest things first. Let us have meat before 
mustard. Let us have shirts before collars and cuffs. 
Let us have the great, rugged, earnest works which have 
shaped the common mind of our English-speaking Chris- 
tendom before the very latest effusions of the accomplished 
youths and maidens of our own day.” 

“T honor your enthusiasm for the old authors. But, 
after all, in a library as in the market, the supply must 
be regulated by the demand. Say what you will, the 
public do not call for the ponderous works of famous old 
divines ; and they do call for the productions of g younger 
and sprightlier generation.. We shall remember the 
names of the old worthies, but we cannot read their 


- books; and we cannot afford to buy their books for show 


until we have a much larger collection than we now have 
of books suitable for our pressing wants,” 

**T suspect you are cherishing a delusion about supply 
and demand. You have fourteen thousand books. What 
is your population? Do you suppose that there is in 
your community an actual demand for all these books, 
or for ten thousand of them? Some of your books will 
have to wait many years, if not forever, for a single reader. 
And a good book will pay all arrears of shelf-rent if it 
finds a worthy reader in a hundred years. A library 
provides for the necessities of special and rare students 
as well as for the daily requirements of the people; and 
it should create a demand for good literature in all ranks, 
and not merely supply such demand as it finds already 
existing. Do you suppose that your people would have 
called for all the books which they actually read if they 
had not found them on your shelves or in your cata- 
logues? I am sure that, among the multitudes which 
support our churches so heartily, there are bright and 
serious persons, many more than you suppose, who 
could be induced to read the inspiring theological mas- 
terpieces with the echoes of which they have been 
familiar from their childhood. But the real Question 
for those who form our libraries, and the question which 
actually weighs with them, is, not what the people could 
be induced to read, but what would be good fox them. 
The old divines are conspicuous by their absence in many 
of our new libraries, not because the people will not read 
them, but because the leaders of the people, the buyers 
for the libraries, have, somehow or other, come to the 
conclusion that, while nearly ali other printed matter is 
precious and cheap at any price, old theology, however 
quick and powerful, is not worth reading and not worth 
buying atall.”  . 

“Somehow or other, indeed! We have the best 
authority for coming to that conclusion. Those who 
ought to know best have been pressing it upon us this 
very long time. Who has not heard ministers of the 
gospel decrying theology with all the fierce eloquence 
they could muster? Who has not seen thevlogy held 
up to contempt and execration in religious papers of 
high standing? Ifthe preachers and the religious edit- 
ors have no use for old theclogy, how can simple men of. 
the world have the heart to force it upon the public at 
large?” 

“‘T am sorry for the preachers and the editors to whom 
you refer, I have no knowledge of them, and I shall not 
discuss the matter further now. But let me commend to 
you, and to all who have anything to do with directing 
the reading of others, the words of one who was neither 
a preacher nor a religious editor, but a man of the world, 
well versed in literature new and old, and experienced 
id great affairs. Sir James Stephen, one of the ablest of 
the Edinburgh Reviewers, speaking—in a letter to Sir 
Henry Taylor, I think—of the very class of writers which 
we have been considering, says: ‘If my opinions and 
prejudices were precisely opposite to what they are, I 
should always read religious books when opportunity 
offered, as I find in none other such extraordinary 
subtlety of reasoning, so much habitual elevation of 
thought, and so thorough a sifting of all the questions 
which, whatever is to be our condition hereafter, have, 
even with reference to our present state of existence, the 
most intense and durable interest. I do not believe that 
the whole range of literature bas anything more admira- 
ble, or which better repays attention, than that mixture 
of earnest eloquence and metaphysical acuteness which 


theology,—modern I mean as contradistinguished from 
the Fathers, of whom, alas! I know nothing but the 
names.’ »” 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 





OUR DEBT TO THE PAST. 
BY J. R. MILLER, D.D. 


Nearly all the.precious things of our lives are made 
sacred to us by their cost. This is true even of material 
things. We cannot live a day but something must die 
to become food for the sustaining of our life. We can- 
not be warmed in winter but some miner must crouch 
and toil in the darkness to dig out the fuel for our fires. 
We cannot be clothed but worms must weave their own 
lives into threads of silk, or sheep must shiver in the 
chill air, that their fleeces may cover us. The gems and 
jewels that the women wear, and which they prize so 
highly as ornaments, are brought to them through the 
anguish and the peril of the poor wretches who hunt or 
dive for them. The furs we wrap about us in winter Cost 
the lives of the creatures which first wore them, which 
have to die to yield the warmth and comfort for us. 
Think, too, of the sweet song-birds that have to be 
slaughtered to get wings and feathers for the women’s hats. 
Every comfort or luxury that we enjoy comes to us at the 
price of weariness and pain, sometimes of anguish and 
tears, in those who procure and prepare it for us. 

In the higher spheres the same istrue. The books we 
read, ind“ whose pages give us so much pleasure and 
profit, are prepared for us oft-times at sore cost to their 
authors. The great thoughts that warm our hearts and 
inspire us to noble living are, the fruit, many times, of 
pain and struggle. Men had to pass through darkness 
and doubt to learn the lessons of faith and hope which 
they have written in such fair lines forus. They had to 
endure temptations and fight battles in which they well- 
nigh perished, that they might set down for us their 
bright, inspiring story of victory and triumph. They 
had to meet sorrows in which their hearts were almost 
broken, to learn how to write the strong words of com- 
fort which so strengthen us as we read them in our times 
of.grief. We do not know what some of the glad hymns 
of faith and hope, which lift up our hearts as on eagles’ 
wings, cost those who first sang them, They learn in 
suffering what they teach in song. 

St. Paul tells us that all things are ours, whether Paul 
or Apollos or Peter. That is, we are the inheritors of 
the fruits of all good lives in all past ages. David’s 
songs are ours, and so are Paul’s epistles and Peter’s 
sermons and letters. “If there is anything good or true 
or beautiful in us, the saints and the poets and the sages 
have entered into our lives, and have helped to develop 
those qualities.” We exult in our civilization, our ad- 
vancement, our refinement, our knowledge, our culture, 
our arts, our Christian society, the pleasant things of our 
modern life. Do we remember that all this comes to us 
from the toils and sacrifices, the study, the thought, the 
invention, the sweat and the pain, of thousands who heve 
gone before us? There has not been a true life lived 
anywhere in the past, however lowly, that has not con- 
tributed in some degree to the good we now enjoy. 
George Eliot says: “ The growing good of the world is 
partly dependent on unhistoric acts; and that things 
are not so ill with you and me as they might have been, 
is half owing to the number who have lived faithfully a 
hidden life, and rest now in unvisited tombs.” 

Look at our home life. We should not forget that 
though they are ours without price, the good things of 
our homes have not been without cost to those to whose 
love we are indebted for them. We have but to think 
of the love that sheltered our infancy and guided our 
feet iri Our tender years, and of the self-denials and sacri- 
fices, the toils and watchings, the care and anxiety, the 
loss of rest, the broken nights, the planning, the praying, 
the weeping, and all the cost of love,—for love always 
costs,—along the days of childhood and youth. Then 
oft-times much of the good in our homes has come down 
from the past, the fruit of the labor and suffering of a 
line of ancestors. Thus every comfort and joy and 
beauty should be sacred as a sacrament to us because it 
has been gotten for us by hands of love, at cost of toil 
and saving, and pinching economy and self-denial. 

The same is true of our country. We enjoy its liber- 
ties and prosperities. We look at our flag, and our hearts 
are thrilled with patriotic pride. We sit in peace be- 
neath its-sheltering folds. We think of our institutions, 
our beneficent government, our civilization, the peace 
and safety we evjoy. But we should not forget what all 





distinguishes the writings of the great masters of modern ' 


these national blessings cost those who procured them, 
and those who have preserved them for us. Our present 


Christian civilization is the growth of many centuries, 
The story of the struggle for human freedom is a story 
of tears and suffering and martyrdom. Every school-boy 
knows what it cost the colonists to lay the foundations 
of our nation, how bravely they fought, how they suffered 
in maintaining the principles which enter into our con- 
stitution and are the basis of all that is noble in our 
country. Every thread of our beautiful flag representa 
a precious cost in loyalty to the truth, and to the cause 
of human rights. Our Civil War is not yet too distant 
for many of us to remember the price that was paid on 
battle-fields and in prisons, by brave men, to preserve the 
liberty that is 80 dear to us to-day, and to wipe out the 
shame of human slavery that till then had still blotted 
our escutcheon. Thus everything that is noble and good 
in our country comes to us from sacrifice or blood, some- 
where along the past centuries, and should be sacred to 
every Joyal, patriotic’ heart. 

There is one other obvious application of this principle 
of the cost of all blessings. We have great joy in our 
Christian hopes, We are freed from sin’s curse. We 
are children of God. We have Christ’s peace in our 
hearts, We walk beneath the smile of God. We have 


in temptation, the assurance of eternal life. But we 
should never forget that all these blessings, which are 
so free to us, come to us through the cross and passion 
of our Saviour, By his stripes we are healed. We have 
joy because he endured sorrow. We have peace in the 
midst of storm because he faced the storm. We have 
forgiveness because the darkness gathered about his soul 
on the cross. The hands that save us are pierced hands, 
pierced in saving us. , 

These are illustrations of this great law of the cost of 
all that is good. Past ages have sent down to us their 
fruits of pain and sacrifice and loss to enrich us, Our 
inheritances, others toiled to get them for us. The 
blessings of our homes and firesides come to us baptized 
with love’s tearsand blood. Everything that is beautiful 
in life has cost, somewhere, anguish and pain. Heaven 
is entered only by the way of the cross of Christ, 

What is the lesson? When three brave men brought 
to David water from the well by the gate of Bethlehem, 
cutting through the lines of the Philistines to get it for 
him, he would not drink it, but poured it out unto the 
Lord, “Be it far from me, O Lord,” he said, “that Z 
should do this! Shall I drink the blood of the men that 
went in jeopardy of their lives?” Its cost made the 
water too sacred to be used even for the gratification of 
his own thirst. It could be fitly used in no other way 
but as an offering to the Lord. 

If that cup of water was so sacred because brought by 
hands of love through peril, what shall we say of the 
blessings of our lives which have cost others so much? 
Are they not all sacred? This is one lesson. Nothing 
is common or unclean, Everything has been cleansed 
by its cost. How this thought transfigures all life, all 
our possessions and enjoyments! 

Then the further lesson is that these sacred things 
must not be used for common ends, for any mere selfish 
gratification. We should consecrate them to God. But 
how can we do this? For one thing, we should never 
put anything of ours to any sinful or unholy use. We 
cherish heirlooms, mementoes, and memorials of friends 
who are gone. We hold them sacred as life itself. We 
would not for the world desecrate a keepsake, A poor 
woman told, the other day, how her husband had taken 
her ring, her dead mother’s gift to her, and had pawned 
it to get a little money to buy drink. No wonder her 
heart was almost broken by his act. When we think of 
it, all the blessings of our lives are sacred memorials of 
love, because they represent the toil and sacrifice of those 
who have gone before us, To use even the commonest of 
them in any sinful way is to desecrate hallowed things, 

Even to use our blessings solely for ourselves is also 
to dishonor them. “David would not even quench his 
own sore thirst with the water which had cost so much, 
It is sacrilege to use our good things for ourselves alone. 
We employ them worthily only when we share them 
with others. That is the true way of giving them to 
God, We lay them on his altar, but they are not burned 
up there as were the ancient offerings. God gives them 
back to us, that we may take them, and with them bless 
other lives. 

If we would join the ranks of those who have lived 
worthily in the past, and have bequeathéd blessing to 
the world, we must live worthily ourselves, must live 
unto God, standing faithfully in our lot, loyal to truth 
and to duty, withholding no price of love in serving 
others. And this obligation to the future our own debt 





to the past lays upon us. As we enjoy the fruits of the 


comfort in our sorrow, guidance in our perplexities, help — 
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after us. Wo to the man who leaves a curse in the 


world instead of a blessing. A 
Philadelphia, 





_ THE SERMON DISTRIBUTION IN BEREIN. 


BY PROFESSOR JAMES I, GOOD, D,D. 


- In December, 1881, a company of Christians, at the 


@uggestion of Court-preacher Sticker, assembled in the 


vestry of the Cathedral at Berlin. They were deeply 


impressed with the spiritual destitution of that great 
Capital. With a population of a million and a quarter, it 
‘had only about fifty places of worship. If all the ser- 
vant girls of Berlin were to go to church at the same 
‘time, twenty thousand of them would not find seats in 
the churches, and there would be no room for other 
classes. In one parish (Moabit), which contained eighty 
thousand inhabitants, there was only one church, seating 
only five hundred people. It is said that on a given 


ea _ Bunday only twenty-five thousand attended church. 
_ | Now, these earnest Obristians in the Cathedral were 


Animated with a desire to do something for the godless 
eity ; and they started out on a new venture, which has 
Fesulted in one of the most remarkable religious move- 
ments of the present time. They were to begin distrib- 
uting sermons on the streets and everywhere, These 
#ermons are not mere tracts, such as we are accustomed 
to distribute in this land, but they contain a full church 
service. They contain (on eight pages), (1) invocation, 
(2) hymn, (3) sermon, (4) prayer, and (5) benediction. 
The sermons are from the best preachers of Germany, 
from Luther down through Hofacker to the present 


 gourt-preacher Kégel; and the reader can have a com- 


church service by himeelf, if, like the sick in the 
tal, he is prevented from going to church. One 
illustration is told, that the laborers and travelers of a 
train stopped away out in the mountains somewhere; 
that they gathered together on Sunday, and one read 
this sermon-tract; and there, without minister or church, 
they held their worship, and were blessed. This printed 
church service is especially helpful in Germany, where 
the laity until recently have never taken much part in 
athe church service. 
These earnest Christians, who gathered in the Ca- 
Ahedral to inaugurate this work tet years ago, having 


;  yeceived their six hundred sermons, went out on Sunday 
“morning on the streets. They went tremblingly, ex- 


pecting rebuffs and unkind treatment; but one of the 
greatest surprises was then, and has been since, that the 
distributors are so kindly received everywhere. Yes, 


__yery often they have been anxiously waited for. Since 


that time the work has grown. At first they were afraid 
they could not get enough Obristians to act as distrib- 
jtors, but they have found thousands willing to work. 
Mity missionaries, officers of the army, young men of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, school children, or 
children of the Sunday-school, and many others, joined 
4n the movement. They have stood on the streets and 
given them out, or at the church doors, or have taken 
4hem to hospitals for the sick, or given them to railroad 
employees, waiters, and servants, who could not go to 
e@hurch, These sermons were given to policemen, bar- 
bers, at taverns and beer-gardens, to hackmen and post- 


‘wflice employees. A remarkable fact has been that those 


who were compelled to work on Sunday received them 
the most gladly. The movement met a felt need, and 
has grown to wonderful proportions. In 1888 the distri- 
bution of each sermon weekly amounted to 121,800 
copie, Of these, 17,388 were distributed in Berlin, 
72,000 in Prussia, and 2,316 persons were engaged in the 
distribution. Since that time the number of sermons 
and distributors has greatly increased. 


* Many illustrations have been given to show the results 


of this work. The appreciation of the people for it is 
ghown by the following, A flower-seller, having received 
the third sermon, took his finest bouquet, and gave it, as 
a thank-offering, to the distributor. A poor woman, who 
sold wood, in order to express her gratitude, brought a 
large basket of wood to the distributor; and, when the 
latter refused to receive it, they both went together to 
give it to a poor family. A lady once heard a voice call- 
ing beaind her, and, looking back, was surprised to see a 
policeman running after her. He came up, touched his 
helmet, and begged a sermon. She then went to the 
police-station with him, and gave sermons to his com- 
wades. After that she supplied the station weekly, and 
was one day greatly ised to receive a collection 
from them. Hackmen Wp Berlin, as everywhere, are a 


; 


very bard class to reach; but a hackman who bad re- 
ceived a sermon was once heard saying to a seller of 
cheap novels: “ Your trash I don’t want; I have some- 
thing better.” 

A journeyman joiner, having received a sermon, told 
his master he would not work on Sunday. The master 
threatened to discharge him for it. But he asked that, 
before he did it, his master would read the sermon. The 
result was that on the following Sunday the master went 
to church with his whole family. A lady at a boarding- 
house had given sermons to servant girls, as they had 
not time to attend church. And as she did not happen 
to distribute the sermon on a certain Sunday, she was 
surprised to find one of her servants, often guilty of un- 
truthfulness, come and ask for one. She then found 
that the girl, although she had to work till midnight and 
get up at six in the morning, always stole a little while 
from sleep to read the sermon. And it worked a revo- 
Jution in her character. Drunkards have been reformed 
and many led to repentance and a higher life. 

But the sermon distribution did not stop with Berlin. 
They are sent to all parts of Germany ; yes, to Germans 
in all parts of the world. The publisher of a newspaper 
in Pomerania sends a sermon every week with each copy 
of his paper to his seven hundred subscribers, Pustors 
send them to each sick person in the parish. A mill- 
owner in one of the little towns gave each of his em- 
ployees a sermon with their wages on pay-day. The 
result has been that many non-attendants of church 
attend church, and it has affected the whole tone of the 
little town in which the mill is located. Another illus- 
tration is told of a little island opposite one of the sea- 
ports of Germany, where fhere is no church or minister. 
Yet some of the children of this town take a boat on 
Saturday afternoons, and go over there and leave a ser- 
mon at each house; and so the spiritual interests of the 
place, which otherwise would be forgotten, are looked 
after. 

The spiritual results of this distribution cannot be 
measured. Eternity and the judgment day alone will 
reveal them. But one result has come out of it which 
is very interesting to every student of social science and 
of Christian activity. It has not merely led many to 
attend church and thus increased the church attendance, 
It has not merely lessened socialistic votes and aided 
toward an improvement of morals. But the most re- 
markable result has been that it has been a potent factor 
in making the city synod of Berlin orthodox. Such a 
result the humble beginners never dreamed of. For 
many years the rationalists had a majority in his synod, 
and the evangelicals were not able to dislodge them from 
their control. As a result of their rule, no churches 
were built, religious activity was paralyzed, and, although 
the city grew, church work and church buildings did not 
keep pace with the growth of the city. But the sermon 
distribution brought many to church, increased the num- 
ber of evangelicals, stirred up many to take an active 
part in the church elections, and as a result the evan- 
gelical party now contro) the city synod, and a number 
of churches are being built. This sermon distribution 
may be the foundation of the regeneration of Berlin. 
Christianity solves the problems of socialism. The love 
of Christ binds rich and poor together. Christian sym- 
pathy, shown to the non-church-goers and the poor, is 
the key to the problem of saving the masses. 

Reading, Pa. — 





HINTS FOR MISSIONARY SOCIETIES. 
BY BELLE M. BRAIN. 


A missionary society, in order to “prosper ard be in 
health,” must have both food and exercise. In all 
spiritual growth, as well as physical, that tends toward 
perfect development, these two things are essential. 
Too often leaders of missionary societies utterly ignore 
this truth, and literally surfeit their members with food 
of all kinds, and then fail to plan for them enough exbr- 
cise to make it digest well. They give them volumes of 
information, but never put them to work. 

Perhaps your society is small and feeble; perhaps it is 
in such a state of lethargy that it seems impossible to 
rouse it; or, perhaps it is just beginning to convalesce 
after a long and severe illness of some sort, and, though 
you have been giving it plenty of the best food you can 
find, it does not seem to gain very fast. Keep on feed- 
ing it well, bu{ suppose you also try and see what a 
little exercise in Christian work will do for it. 

Our churches are fuil of young Christians in whom 
lies the power to do so much for the service of our Lord 
Jesus Christ; but often the most earnest leaders, who 
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the question of how to get their young people to work, 
An enthusiastic, consecrated Sunday-school superinten- 
dent, who had an intense desire to see his schoo! at work 
for Christ, urged upon his scholars and teachers the 
privilege and duty of active service. Sunday after Sun- 
day came the strong appeals from his desk, and at last 
one young girl came to him and said she was ready to go 
to work, and would he please give her something to do, 
He was startled to find that he had never thought about 
what he wanted them to do, and he had not a single 
definite bit of work to suggest to her. But he was soon 
master of the situation, and in a short time had a strong 
force at work in different lines of Christian activity. 

Suppose you plan for a worker’s council, Announce 
your meeting several weeks before the time, explaining 
the purpose of it. Ask all the young people to hunt up 
all the plans for work that they have ever heard of, and 
bring them to the meeting. Hold your meeting in a 
small, bright room, either at your own home or at the 
church, After short but effective devotional exercises, 
throw the meeting open for the discussion of plans. 
Close with a consecration meeting, calling for volunteers, 


‘More than likely your heart will be made glad by some, 


perhaps many, pledging themselves to the service of our 
Master. Don’t forget to pray much and earnestly before 
your meeting, and ask others to join you in prayer both 
for it and for the young people. 

The following plans are offered in the hope that they 
may be of use to some one: 

In every church (or, rather, in the homes of its mem- 
bers) are large numbers of good books and papers lying 
idle, Collecting this literature, and sending it out again 
to places where it is sadly needed, will furnish work for 
a good many young people. Sunday-school books, 
Bibles, cards, tracts, and religious papers of all kinds, 
can be used. The supply of such literature may be 
secured by public notices read from the pulpit and in 
Sunday-school, by placing a large basket in the vesti- 
bule, and by personal visits and requests. 

If not in perfect order, the books must: be mended, 
covered with neat muslin covers, and labeled, Some 
trustworthy person must look over their contents, to be 
perfectly sure there is nothing unsuitable among them. 

Fifty of these books, packed in a box, and sent out 
West or down South, will form a very acceptable library 
for some little, struggling school, And who knows how 
the Master may bless the effort! One society, that has 
sent out a number of such libraries, learned that by this 
means three Sunday-schools, in very destitute places, 
had been kept open all one winter, and later that the 
mother of a large family of children had been converted 
by reading one of the books, 

The same box that carries the books may also carry 
Bibles, papers, cards, tracts, etc. If you know of no one 
to, whom to send such a box, write to the American 
Sunday School Union, No, 1122 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, and ask them to send you the name and address 


| of one of their missionaries, to whom such help would 


be acceptable. Then write to the missionary, and ask 
him what kind of literature he can use best, and in what 
quantities. Send your boxes by freight, and always 
prepay them. Send them to some place as near home 
as possible, or the freight may cost more than the value 
of the box. 

Perhaps you can supply some little, needy Sunday- 
school, right in your own city, with Sunday-school papers 
every Sunday. The children will not care if the papers 
are second-hand, since they could not have any if you 
did not send them these. 

Ask the members of your congregation to save the 
regular weekly copiés of their church papers for you. - If 
you get them in regular order, week by week, so that any 
series of articles or any serial story would not be marred 
by a missing copy, it will not matter if they are three, or 
even four, weeks old. Carry these regularly every week 
to an engine-house, where the firemen will be glad to get 
them ; to some boarding-house where shop-hands make 
their homes; or even to a barber-shop/ where they may 
supplant the Police Gazette and kindred literature. 

Still another plan is to write to some home missionary 
for the names and addresses of persons who would be 
be glad to receive papers. Then hand these names to 
different young people, and let them mail papers as often 
as convenient. We have no idea how destitute of litera- 
ture some of these homes are. One girl, se supplied, 
wrote that the copy of the Herald and Presbyter sent her 
every week was the only paper they ever saw, and that 
it went to several other families in turn, and was the 
only paper they ever saw; 





fully realize the truth of this, are sadly perplexed over 


be sent to either home or foreign fields, or given to.sick 


Good work can be done with scrap-books, These can - 
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or crippled children in your own city. They are espe- 
cially useful in hospital work either at home or abroad, 

There are picture-card scrap-books ; missionary scrap- 
books, rhade by pasting missionary pictures and stories ; 
story scrap-books, made by pasting the best stories from 
the children’s column of The Sunday School Times and 
other papers; Scripture scrap-books, made by pasting 
pictures (not cards), and then writing below a text sug- 
gested by the picture. It is said a text can be found to 
fit any picture. - 

But do make the scrap-books pretty, even if they are 
to be given away to those not rich in this world’s goods, 
Better send a small one with pretty pictures, arranged 
with taste, than a large one filled with trash. 

Send out a box to a missionary once in a while. Get 
the address of your own mission boards, both home and 
foreign, and write them for the name and address of some 
missionary. 

To home missionaries, boxes of clothing and other sup- 
plies, table linen, etc., are very acceptable, and help them 
to live with some degree of comfort on the pitiful little 
salaries they receive. 

Boxes to the foreign field may contain cut and basted 
patchwork (for teaching the children to sew), scrap- 
books, dolls, cards, bright zephiyrs, work-bags, balls, tops, 
marbles, scissors, needles, knives, etc. Such things are 
invaluable to the missionary to use as rewards in school 
work, or as gifts at Christmas time. Boxes should be 
sent to the rooms of the mission board, instead of 
direct to the foreign field, and must glways be prepaid, 
and the money never be taken out of the treasury; a 
small gift from each member can easily be secured. 
And as economy should be practiced in the Lord’s work 
as well as in our own home affairs, be very sure that 
nothing useless is sent. It is always wise to write to 
the missionary, either home or foreign, and find out just 
what is needed. 

Then there is city mission work, the character of which 
must depend very largely on the size of your city and the 
nature of the field. But everywhere the work of bring- 
ing poor children into the Sunday-school can be done 
with profit. Call for volunteers for house-to-house visi- 
tation, and then assign a district toeach person. Better 
send them out two and two. The little ones brought in 
must be clothéd, and that furnishes work for still other 
young people. And God is always ready to bless such 
work, ‘ 

Very pleasant and attractive work is in the line of a 
flower and fruit mission. Flowers, fruit, or little delica- 
cies in the way of food, mean a great deal to a weary, 
discouraged sufferer. Toys for children can be used in 
the same way. It is astonishing how much happiness 
and sunshine a few ten-cent dolls, prettily dressed, can 
carry into a children’s ward at a hospital. A society 
girl of New York City; who one day went to Bellevue 
Hospital to help distribute dolls and a few candies, de- 
clared that it made her heart ache to think how much 
happiness might be bought with the bits of money she 
wasted every day. 

If there is no hospital in your own field, such work 
can be done among the sick in theirown homes. A card 
with a text (hidden among flowers or fruit), papers, 
magazines, good books, together with a bright smile and 
cheery greeting from the giver, make such work more 
effective. 

It is very true, in Christian life, that “love grows 
through serving.” Would you yourself love Christ more? 
Then serve him better.” 

Would you have those under your care love him bet- 
ter? Put them to work for him! A wise leader will 
always have plenty of work on hand —little things, very 
little things for those not much interested, but which will 
serve as stepping-stones for something higher by and by, 
and greater and more spiritual work for those already 
interested. 

When you pack a box, mend and cover books, paste 
scrap-books, or cut and baste patchwork. Give out a 
notice to that effect, and invite dll your young people to 
come and help. These work meetings will promote 


sociability far better than regular socials, or than. fairs, | 


festivals, and bazaars. 

It is not wise to provide refreshments or entertainment 
of any kind at such a meeting. Close each meeting with- 
a short passage from the Bible (perhaps a single strong 
text is best) and earnest prayer that God will add a rich 
and special blessing on what you have done. 

The best remedy for all the evil of doubtful amuse- 
ments, that is doing so much to sap the strength of the 

























































































Dear leaders, what. are you planning for those under 
your care? Are you racking your brain for some new 
and bright plans of entertaining them at your next 
social, depending on that to win them to Christ? Or 
are you praying and planning to give to each some work 
that shall bring him into close contact with the Master 
and his workers? 

And never forget that a double blessing follows such 
work,—a blessing to those for whom it is done, and a 
blessing to the one who does it. 


Springfield, Ohio. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


——— 


TWO BOYS, AND THE BOAT DRIFTING 
TOWARD. THE SEA. 


BY THE REV. EDWARD A. RAND, 


“ Wan’ to go wid yer ole Uncle Job a-fishin,’ boys?” 
said Uncle Job to his nephews Nat and Ben. 

Their eves twinkled, and they answered, “ Yah!” 
Splendid boys, Nat and Ben, warm-hearted and true. 
They had a warm-hearted uncle, but he had a fault that 
was a big one, and will make any one very selfish-hearted 
in the end. 

He loved a dark green bottle that had a mouth, but 
seemed to have no bottom; for, continually filled, it was 
continually empty. And this dark green bottle was 
Uncle Job’s companion when he went “a-fishin’.” 
Uncle Job was not married. His sister, Aunt Cilly, a 
widow, kept house for Uncle Job and those two boys, 
Nat and Ben, children of a dead brother. She was a 
grand kind of a woman. She wore a big red and yellow 
turban, and it looked as if she were carrying round all 
the time a sunset-cloud. She could talk “like a minis- 
ter,” people said. She had plainly told her brother Job 
of his danger because he would keep the company of 
that bottle with a mouth, but without a bottom. 

Didn’t she talk “like a minister” to him the day he 
was going “a-fishing”? How big she looked! 

Rolling round her eyes, and then seeming to throw 
them at him, as if she would penetrate to his sleepy con- 
science and wake that up, she began, in a stately, sono- 
rous tone: , 

* Job, you see dat ribber? It will drif’ a boat clar out 
to de sea, out on de rocks an’ de big wabes, an’ who'll 
help poor Brudder Job den? You'll drif’ like a baby 
in dat—dat—boat—ef yer don’ stop yer drinkin’, chile; 
an’, oh, Suthin’ Drefful you’ll wake up to see! Oh-h-h!” 

Here Aunt Cilly rose up to her greatest possible height, 
and her eyes rolled round dramatically. It seemed as 
if she must have made Uncle Job also see “Suthin’ 
Drefful,” for he winced, and then gave a sudden start. 
He tried to laugh, then whistled, and walked off care- 
lessly to his boat, folding his hands closely over the 
breast pocket carrying the stout bottle. 

“T warn ye! You'll git a driffin’ an’ go to sea, an’, 
oh, Suthin’ Drefful will come! Jine de pledge, I tell 
ye!” solemnly warned Aunt Cilly. 

Then Uncle Job made this reply : 

“When ye see me a-floatin’ down de ribber like a 
baby, I’ll jine de pledge.” 

He went to his boat, launched it, pushed off, rowed up 
the stream, and quickly disappeared behind a neighbor- 
ing green point that stretched into the blue river hurry- 
ing down to the sea. 

His two nephews, Nat and Ben, sat by the river-bank, 
and gravely discussed Uncle Job’s situation. 

* Aunt Cilly jes’ right, Ben. Ef ye drink, ef ye git 
a-goin’, you'll jes’ drif’ down de ribber,” warned Nat, 
that stedfast temperance champion. 

“Like a baby in a boat, yah, you will, Nat,” solemnly 
declared Ben, 

“ A baby dat cunno nuthin’, Ben.” 

“You better not tech it, Nat.” 

“T’se gwine to jine de pledge, Ben.” 

“ An’ me too, Nat.” 4 

“ T’se gwine to tell Aun’ Cilly.” 

“ An’ me too, Nat.” 

Four nimble feet went pattering over the green grass 
to find Aunt Cilly. They told her their purpose, and 
with delight she pulled out an old pledge. 

Nat printed his name in-big letters,—“‘ NAT.” 
came a positive, decided, good-sized “ BEN.” 

“ Dat will keep ye from driffin’ down de ribber, boys,” 
said Aunt Cilly with delight. 








Then 





Christian church, is Christian work. There is a power 
and fascination in it that will win young people from 
the world, . 


they soon see? A drifting boat? 
Yes; and it was Uncle Job’s. They could tell that 


When the boys went back to the river bank, what did } 


“The Little Red, White, and Blue,” and had striped it 
accordingly. 

But where was the man that painted it? 

“I see his head!” cried Nat. 

Ben, too, could see it, just projecting above the stern 
of the boat. The rest of Uncle Job was stretched out in 

the boat somewhere. 

“ Fas’ asleep!” shouted Ben. 

“‘ An’ a-driffin’ down ribber!” cried Nat. 

Yes, the uncle had been too intimate with that bottle, 

had dropped asleep, and now his boat was drifting, drift- 

ing, drifting steadily toward the wide, open sea, toward 

the night, toward death! Does not the slave of Drink 

always drift that way ? 

But what could two boys do? They wanted to do 

something. They knew how to row a boat, but, alas! 

no boat was near, save the unlucky one drifting toward 

death: There was a raft, though, tied to a stake in the 

bank. Somebody had sent a load of wood on the raft 

down to Aunt Cilly’s house. 

* Let’s push off in dat raf’!” suggested Nat. 

“Come on!” replied Ben. 

Both of the boys were reputed to be “a heap strong in 
de arms.” They soon poled out to the boat, climbed 
into it, and, hitching the raft to the stern, began to pull 
their prize ashore. All the while Uncle Job was sleep- 
ing, but not very peacefully, for now and then he groaned, 
Did he hear Aunt Cilly talking to him? Did he tremble 
before her rebukes ? 

The boys pulled stoutly on their oars. Only boys, bat 
you put two boys together in any good cause, and they will 
bring out a lot of electric power. 

Suddenly, though, what came round the point near by? 
“Dat tug!” said Nat in alarm. 

Yes, a tugboat, puffing, panting, blowing, splashing, 
making as much noise as any sea-dragon that was ever 
imagined. The boys rowed hard to get out of the way, 
The tug fussed and fumed to turn aside. It seemed to 
be all in vain. 

“ Wake up, Uncle Job!” shrieked Nat. 

If a man must die, it seemed too bad to die in that 
drunken state. 

“Wake up!” screamed Ben. 

** Frow some water in his face!” urged Nat. 

Ben was a cold-water boy, and he gave Uncle Job a 
plentiful supply,—a larger quantity than be liked to take, 
He got full measure that time, and it woke him up. 

“Ugh!” he groaned, opening his eyes. “I’se a 
drownin’.” 

Yes, Ben had been so faithful in that application of 
water, that Uncle Job surely thought he was drowning, 
—going deep down under a drenching cataract. 

Just then the tug-whistle shrieked without merey, 
“Toot-t-t-t-t!”” Uncle Job saw the splashing monster, 
belching forth black smoke, and making that hideous 
noise. He recalled Aunt Cilly’s words. Indeed, he had 
been dreaming aboutthem. That “Suthin’ Drefful ” had 
come at last! It was before his very eyes. It would rua 
over him, then eat him up, then— 

“Oh! oh!” groaned Uncle Job. 

With a violent, sullen splash, the tug went by, just 
grazing the boat. 

Nat and Ben eagerly pulled ashore, Uncle Job all the 
while staring in bewilderment, and shivering. ; 

Aunt Cilly was on hand, She had been watching 
that exciting scene. 

“TI tole ye so, Job!” shedeclared. ‘‘ Bress dose boys! 
De ribber had ye, an’ de tug would hab chewed ye up, 
Suffin’ Drefful come! I tole ye %1” ; 

“ Jine de pledge,” pleaded Nat. 

“Yes, Uncle Job,” urged Ben. 

Uncle Job nodded his head. Yes, he was ready. 

“ An’ whar dat bottle?” inquired Aunt Cilly. 

Uncle Job pulled it out of his pocket. 

Aunt Cilly was reputed to be a wise woman. In her 
wisdom, she suggested what people call a “ compromise,” 
but she did not give it that name. 

“De ribber wanted ye, Brudder Job, but didn’t cotch 
ye for good. We'll hab a com-pro-miz-zle, an’ gib de 
ribber dat bottle.” 

The suggestion was popular, 

“Hurrah!” cried Nat. 

“Hurrah!” cried Ben. 

“ Hurrah!” cried Uncle Job. 

The bottle was deposited on a big shingle, and set 
adrift. The cargo went in safety awhile, but soon slipped 
from the deck of its vessel, and splashed into the water. 

“Dat de com-pro-miz-zle fur ye! De ribber hab 
eotcht dat bottle, shuah,” cried Aunt Cilly; and the 
others again shouted “ Hur-rah!” 





by its color. He was very patriotic. He called his boat 
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LESSON HELPS. 
-—_—-- ~~ S- - 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1891.] 
4. Joly 5.—The Word Made Flesh.. 


4% July 12.—Chriat’s First Disciples, ..............0-cereser stocnnverennes 
& July 19.—Christ’s Firat Miractle..........0000cccece cone 


John 1: 1-18 
John 1 : 29-42 
John 2:1-11 















“S, Taly 26.—Christ and Nicodems...........0:..ccccececccsnererseereseeeeed OM Bt 1-17 
% Angust 2.—Christ at Jacob's Well............1cee John 4 : 5-26 
6, Agus O.—Christ’s ANthority.........,..-cccewersernsereereeeseesenee DT ODM 5 797-80 
7. August 16,—The Five Thousand Fed...............csseresnserersrnees John 6: 1-14 
& August 23.—Christ the Bread of Lifle............cccccccseensrenveneee John 6 : 26-40 

OD. August 20,—Christ at the Feast... 0.001. -ccnene-reenesererseees John 7 : 31-4 

10, September 6.—The True Children of God....... ......serreeees John $ : 31-47 

Ti. Reptember 13.—Christ and the Blind Man...............0 John 9 : 1-11, 35-38 
12. September 20.—Christ the Good Shepherd............-rcveee» John 10 : 1-16 


18. September 27.—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, Prov. 
4:18-19; or, Missionary Lesson, Acts 10 : 25-35. 


LESSON XIII., SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 27, 1891. 
THIRD QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
HOME READINGS. 
Hoey, Sti a: {Man 29 ig 
ty Spender: | Eee $a 
- > Wednesday, September 23 : Lesson V. John 4: 5-26, 


Lesson wi yo a3 ior 
i Lesson VII. John 6: 1,14. 
pi nnureday, September 24: 1 Tesson VITL. , jon 6 : 26-40 
f ia Lesson IX, John 7 : 31-44. 
@ PWiday, September 25: Lesson X. John 8: 31-47. 
‘Lesson XT. John 9 : 1-11, 35-38, 


4 Saturday, September 26: Lesson XII, John 10: 1-16. 
+ Sunday, éccapunetsad 27: Psa, 28 : 1-6. 


TITLES AND GOLDEN TEXTS. 


VeGorper Text ror THD QUARTER: These are written, that 
Ge might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God ; and 
that believing ye might have life through his name.—John 20 : 31. 


Ai oeosipetts 


I, THE WORD MADE FLESH. 
* the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us.—John 1 : 14. 
. II, CHRIST'S FIRST DISCIPLES. 
@ Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the 
world !—John 1 : 29. 
? III, CHRIST’S FIRST MIRACLE, 
: “This beginning of miracles did Jesus in Cana of Galilee, and 
— forth his glory.—John 2 : 11. 
IV. CHRIST AND NICODEMUS, 
ree For God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.—John 3 : 16. 
Vv. CHRIST AT JACOB'S WELL. - 
T biisesever will, let him take the water of life freely. —Rev. 


1 
Py M VI. CHRIST'S AUTHORITY. 
All power is given unto me in heaven and in earth.—Matt, 


98 + 18. 
ae VII. THE FIVE THOUSAND FED. 
«4 am that bread of life —Jodn 6 : 48. 


2 * 


VIIX, CHRIST THE BREAD OF LIFE. 
Lord, evermore give us this bread.—JoAn 6 : 34. 
7 IX. CHRIST AT THE FEAST. 


arte any man thirst, let him come unto me, and drink.—John 
: 37. 
¥ X. THE TRUE CHILDREN OF GOD. 
As many as received mi os them gave he power to become 
dlie sons of God.--John 1: 


ne XL. CHRIST AND THE BLIND MAN. 


One thing I know, that, whereas I was blind, now I see.— 
Vohn 9 : 25. 
F pre XII, CHRIST THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 
»«The Lord is my deur meets I shall not want.— Psa. 23 : 1. 


o 


TOPICS "AND OUTLINES. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the Son of God. 


1, Toric: The Son’s Personal Glory; 
1. Glory Enjoyed with the Father. 
OUTLINE : 2. Glory Proclaimed by John the Baptist. 
8. Glory Displayed Among Men. 
»°2. Topic: The Son Manifested to Men. 
: 1. By Divine Attestation. 
» | OUTLINE: {2 By Faithful Declaration, 
3. By Personal Fellowship. 
3. Toric: The Son’s Wonderful Works. 
1. Need Discovered. 
OUTLINE : 12 Means Used. 
3. Success Attained. 
4, Topic: The Son’s Matchless Teachings. 
1, Essential Things. 
OUTLINE : {2 Spiritual Mysteries. 
3. Wondrous Love. 
5. Topic: The Son and the Sinner. 
(1. Approaching the Sinner. 
2. Interesting the Sinner. 
3. Enlightening the Sinner. 
‘© Topic: The Son and his Subjects. 
1, Fitted to Rule. 
‘; OUTLINE: i2 Able to Bless, 
3. Appointed to Judge, 
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7. Toric: The Son Man’s Helper. 
1. Great Necessity. 
OUTLINE : {2 Seant Supply. 
3. Divine Su cy. 
8. Topic: The Son Man’s Food. 
1. The Meat which Perishes. 
» OUTLINE: {2 The Bread of Life. 
3. The Biessedness of Partakers. 
9, Toric: The Son Man’s Drink. 
1. Rejected by the Wicked. 
OvuTLINE: 4 2. Needed by the Perixhing. 
3. Vindicated by the Seriptures. 
The Son and his Brethren. 
1. Disciples Indeed. 
OUTLINE: { 2. Children in Name. 
3. Enemies in Fact. 
11..Topic: The Son the Light of Man. 
1. The Blind Man Met. 
OUTLINE: <{ 2. The Blind Man Healed. 
8. The Blind Man Saved. 
The Son the Good Shepherd. 


1. The Shepherd’s Fold. 
OUTLINE : 8 2. The Shepherd’s Flock. 
The Candida: s Care. 


REVIEW BIBLE LIGHTS, 


Lesson 1.—Superintendent : In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God, and the Word was God. The 
same was in the beginning with God (John 1: 1, 2). 

Scholars: The Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us 
(John 1 : 14). 

Teachers: This is, the work of God, that ye believe on him 
whom he hath sent (John 6 : 29). 

All: Lord, I believe (John 9 : 38). 

Lesson 2.—Superintendent: Again on the morrow John 
was standing, and two of his disciples; and he looked upon 
Jesus as he walked, and saith—(John 1 : 35, 36) 

Scholars: Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the 
sin of the world! (John 1 : 29.) 

Teachers: He humbled himself and opened not his mouth ; 
as 4 lamb that is led to the slaughter (Isa, 53 : 7). 

Ali: Wash me throughly from mine iniquity, and cleanse 
me from my sin (Psa. 51 : 2). 

Lesson 3,—Superintendent: And when the ruler of the 
feast tasted the water now become wine, and knew not whence 
it was (but thg servants which had drawn the water knew), the 
ruler of the feast calleth the bridegroom, and saith unto him, 
Every man setteth on first the good wine; and when men have 
drunk freely, then that which is worse: thou hast kept. the 
good wine until now (John 2: 9, 10). 

Scholars: This beginning of miracles did Jesus in Cana of 
Galilee, and manifested forth his glory (John 2: 11), 

Teachers: Many other signs. . . did Jesus in the presence of 
his disciples (John 20 : 30). 

Ali: We know that thou art a teacher come from God: for 
no man can do these signs that thou doest, except God be with 
him (John 8: 2). 

Lesson 4.—Superintendent : As Moses lifted up the serpent 
in the wilderness, even so must the Son of man be lifted up: 
that whosoever believeth may in him have eternal life (John 
3: 14, 15). 

Scholars: For God so loved the world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life (John 3 : 16). 

Teachers : God commendeth his own love toward us, in that, 
while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us (Rom. 5: 8). 

All: Much more then, being now justified by his blood, shall 
we be saved from the wrath of God through him (Rom. 5 : 9). 

Lesson 5.—Superintendent: Whosoever drinketh of the 
water that I shall give him shall never thirst; but the water 
that I shall give him shall become in him a well of water 
springing up unto eternal life. The woman saith unto him, 
Sir, give me this water, that I thirst not, neither come all the 
way hither to draw (John 4 : 14, 15). 

Scholars: Whosoever will, let him take the water of life 
freely (Rev. 22 : 17). 

Teachers: Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the 
waters; ... yea, come, buy wine and milk without money and 
without price (Isa. 55 : 1). 

All: I will take the cup of salvation, and call: upon the 
name of the Lord (Psa. 116 : 13), 

Lesson 6.—Superintendent; Marvel not at this: for the 
hour cometh, in which all that are in the tombs shall hear-his 
voice, and shall come forth; they that have done good, unto 
the resurrection of life; and they that have done ill, unto the 
resurrection of judgement (John 5 : 28, 29). 

Scholars: All power is given unto me in heaven and in earth 
(Matt. 28; 18). * 

Teachers: Fear him which is able to destroy both soul and 
body in hell (Matt. 10 : 28). 

All: We must all be made manifest before the judgment-seat 
of Christ; that each one may receive the things done in the 
body, according to what he hath done, whether it be good or 
bad (2 Cor. 5 : 10). 

Lesson 7.--Superintendent: Jesus said, Make the people 
sitdown. Now there was much grass in the place. So the men 
sat down; in number about five thousand, Jesus therefore took 
the loaves; and having given thanks, he distributed to them 
that were set down ; likewise also of the fishes as mach as they 
would (John 6 : 10, 11). 

Scholars: I am that bread of life (John 6 : 48). 


10. Topic: 


12. Topic: 





the meat which abideth unte eternal life, which the Son of man 

shall give unto You (John 6 : 27). 

All; Give us this day our daily bread (Matt, 6 : 11). 

Lesson 8.—Superintendent; Jesus therefore said unto them, 

Verily, verily, I say unto you, It was not Moses that gave you 

the bread out of heaven; but my Father giveth you the true 

bread out of heaven. For the bread of God is that which cometh 

down out of heaven, and giveth life unto the world (John 6: 

32, 33). 

Scholars: Lord, evermore give us this bread (John 6 : 34). 

Teachers: He that cometh to me shall not hunger, and he 

that believeth on me shall never thirst (John 6 : 35). 

All: They shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more; 
. for the Lamb . . . shall guide them unto fountains of waters 

of life (Rev. 7 : 16, 12). 

Lesson 9.—Superintendent ; Now on the last day, the great 

day of the feast, Jesus stood and cried, saying,— (John 7 : 37) 

Scholars: If any man thirst, let him come unto me, and drink 

(John 7 : 37). 

Teachers: This spake he of the Spirit, which they that. be- 

lieved on him were to receive (John 7 : 39), 

All: Take not thy holy spirit from me (Psa. 51 : 11). 

Lesson 10.—Superintendent ; Jesus answered them, Verily, 


bondservant of sin, And the bondservant abideth not in the 
house for ever: the son abideth for ever. If therefore the Son 
shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed (John 8 : 34-36). 

Scholars; As many as received him, to them gave he power 
to become the sons of God (John 1 : 12). 

Teachers; If children, then heirs; heirs of God, and joint- 
heirs with Christ (Rom. 8: 17), 

All; Beloved, let us love one another: for love is of God; 
and every oue that loveth is begotten of God, and knoweth God 
(1 John 4: 7). ‘ 

Lesson 11.—Superintendent : When he had thus spoken, he 
spaton the ground, and made clay of the spittle, and anointed 
his eyes with the clay, and said unto him, Go, wash in the pool 
of Siloam (which is by interpretation, Sent). He went away 
therefore, and washed, and came seeing (John 9 : 6, 7). 

Scholars; One thing I know, that, whereas I was blind, now 
I see (John 9 : 25). 

Teachers: Go to thy house unt@ thy friends, and tell the:n 
how great things the Lord hath done for thee, and how he had 
mercy on thee (Mark 5: 19). 

All: I will declare what he hath done for my soul (Psa. 
66 : 16). 

Lesson 12.—Superintendent: I am the good shepherd; and 
I know mine own, and mine own know me, even as the Father 
knoweth me, and I know the Father ; and I lay down my lite 
for the sheep (John 10+ 14) 15), 

Scholars; The Lord is my shepherd ; I shall not want (Psa. 
23: 1). 

Teachers: My sheep hear my voice, and I know them, and 
‘they follow me (John 10 : 27). 

Ali; I will follow thee whithersoever thou goest (Luke 9 : 57). 


RECAPITULATION. 


In the pre-view for this quarter, attention was called to 
John’s statement of his double purpose in writing this Gospel; 
namely, “that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of God; and that believing ye might have life through 
his name.” From this statement the general topic, Jesus the 
Son of God, was inevitably drawn; and if- those who have 
seen him thus have believed on his name, then is the object 
of the evangelist. reached in their cases, and the teacher’s 
noblest aim is attained. This statement of John’s is the 
golden text of the quarter (John 20: 31), and should be the 
guiding star of the review. The lessons severally have been 
set forth thus: 

JESUS THE SON OF GOD. 


. The Son’s Personal Glory. 

. The Son Manifested to Men. 

. The Son’s Wonderful Works. 

. The Son’s Matchless Teachings. 

. The Son and the Sinner. 

. The Son and his Subjects. 

. The Son Man’s Helper. 

. The Son Man’s Food. 

. The Son Man’s Drink. 
10. The Son and his Brethren. 
11. The Son the Light of Men. 
12. The Son the Good Shepherd. 

Lesson 1.—“The Son’s Personal Glory” fitly, opens this 
magnificent Gospel and the quarter’s work. What he is in 
himself—his personal glory—is (1) Glory Enjoyed with the 
Father, from the beginning; (2) Glory Proclaimed by John 
the Baptist, in a ministry of unparalleled fidelity; and (3) 
Glory Displayed among Men, in the peerless ministry Jesus 
pursued. 

Lesson 2.—Here we behold “ The Son Manifested to Men.” 
(1) By Divine Attestation, as prearranged with Juhn the 
herald ; (2) By Faithful Declarations of this herald, who 
had been thoroughly convinced of the divine mixion of 
Jesus; and (3) By Personal Fellowship. between Jesns and 
his early disciples, who thus learned for themselves that. he 
was indeed the Son of God, 
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Teachers: Work not for the meat which perisheth, but for 


Lesson 3.— The Son's Wonderful Works” now, begin. to 


verily, I say unto you, Every one that committeth sin is the - 



































appear before men. At the wedding feast at Cana there is 
(1) Need Discovered, with which Jesus kindly sympathizes ; 
there are also (2) Means Used, not because the Lord needed 
_ touse them, bat because he ever honors and encourages such 
uses. There is also (3) Success Attained, as is ever the case 
when Jesus works alone, or with his servants. 

Lesson 4.—“ The Son’s Matchless Teachings” now begin, 
to command attention, and Nicodemus seeks him that he may 
learn more of the great things o£ God. (1) Essential Things, 
including the birth of the Spirit, are presented. Advancing 
beyond these, he presents (2) Spiritual Mysteries; and so leads 
up to that most amazing of a! mysteries, (3) Wondrous Love, 
as shown by the Father, in the gift of the Son, for the salva- 
tion of men. 

Lesson 5.—Now the Lord comes in even closer contact with 
man. “The Son and the Sinner” meet xt Jacob’s well, and 
the narrative illustrates three views of his methods: (1) Ap- 
proaching the Sinner, so as to secure a hearing and gain a 
victory ; (2) Interesting the Sinner,-so as to ensure a recep- 
tion of saving truth; and (3) Enlightening the Sinner, so that 
sin and salvation may both be realized. 

Lesson 6.—The Son wins sinners to himself, and hence 
“The Son and his Subjects” comes in for consideration. He 
is thus discovered to be (1) Fitted to Rule; (2) Able to Bless; 
(3) Appointed to Judge. Such aruler is worthy of most loyal 
’ homage. 

Lesson 7.—Not alone as a Ruler is the Lord presented, but 
this lesson sets forth “The Son Man’s Helper.” A hungry 
multitude is before him in a desert place. There is (1) Great 
Necessity ; but, alas! there is also (2) Scant Supply. Man’s 
extremity, however, was the Lord’s opportunity, and (3) Divine 
Sufficiency shines out as the sun at noonday. 

Lesson 8.—Not alone for the wants of the body, but for the 
superior wants of the soul, is the Lord qualified; and so, in 
this lesson, “The Son Man’s Food” is set forth. There is 
first presented, that it may be justly estimated, (1) The Meat 
which Perishes; then (2) The Bread of Life, which transcends 
all earthly supplies; and (3) The Blessedness of Partakers, 
who use the Bread of Life, and so gain life eternal. 

Lesson 9.—This lesson presents a view similar to that just 
given. “The Son Man’s Drink” is its topic. In this rela- 
tion he is (1) Rejected by the Wicked ; (2) Needed by the 
Perishing, and (3) Vindicated by the Scriptures. 

Lesson 10.—“ The Son and his Brethren” is here discussed 
in a series of nice discriminations which set forth those who 
are (1) Disciples Indeed; those who are (2) Children in 
Name only, while they are (3) Enemies in Fact. 

Lesson 11.—The incident with the man born blind sets 
forth “ The Son the Light of Men.” Three views cover the 
ground: (1) The Blind Man Met; (2) The Blind Man Healed; 
(3) The Blind Man Saved. % . ° 

Lesson 12.—The crowning glory of the quarter’s work is 
in this lesson, “The Son the Good Shepherd.” Nothing can 
more lovingly set forth the Lord than these three showings: 
(1)The Shepherd’s Fold ; (2) The Shepherd’s Flock, and (3) 
The Shepherd’s Care. 

Through these lessons the divine glory of Jesus shines; and 
he who sees that, and who believes on him, shall surely have 
eternal life. 





, 
REVIEW LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


The Gospel of St. John differs from the other Gospels by 
bringing before us much more fully than they do the picture 
of our Lord in the higher and more purely spiritual aspects 
of his person and teaching. The use of the abstract term 
“The Word,” instead of the name “Jesus,” was an appro- 
priation to him of the expression current in the higher Jew- 
ish theology of the age for the Divine Agent, through whom 
God has, from the beginning, revealed himself alike in 
nature, providence, and grace. Light and darkness are 
opposed, in the mind of the evangelist, as the symbols of life 
and death ; and, as the life of humanity in the highest sense, 
Christ.was, he tells us, the light of men. To show how he 
was so is the great object of the Gospel. 

The beginning of the new kingdom of God founded by our 
Lord was very humble, his first disciples being only four 
simple fishermen of the Lake of Galilee,—James and John, 
Simon and Andrew, who had already shown their interest 
in sacred things by going out to the preaching of John the 
Baptist. We must not, however, think them, from their call- 
ing, as illiterate as fishermen of some other races or ages; for, 
as Jews, they, no doubt, had been brought up with a minute 
knowledge of the sacred “law” of the nation, and probably of 
not a few of the other writings held by their people, then as 
now, to be inspired. Josephus tells us, indeed, that every 
Jewish lad could repeat the whole law from memory; and 
we see in the “ Magnificat” how a lowly village maiden was 
penetrated by the spirit of the Old Testament writings, and 
knew their details so well that her song is, in great part, an 
embodiment of their images and phra-es. 

Philip and Nathanael, who joined the first four immedi- 
ately after, were evidently from the same social clase, which 


for its trne worth and essential natural’ refinement. The six 
were at the wedding-feast in Cana with Jesus; the fact that 
Mary was there leading, we may suppose, to Christ’s being 
invited, while Nathanael, as one of the village population, 
would be a link between the other five disciples and the 
entertainers. 

If, however, the six attended as acknowledged disciples of 
Christ, it would seem as if he must already have borne him- 
self so that his assuming the character of a rabbi, though only 
a Nazareth villager, did not appear strange or unexpected. 
To turn at once from his occupation in Joseph’s humble car- 
penter’s shop to put himself at the head of a religious move- 
ment, with followers definitely accepting him as their teacher, 
and seeking to gain others to adopt him as their leader, can 
hardly be imagined. Even while unknown, one would fancy, 
there must have been much in his words and bearing which 
nie it appear only natural that he should assume this public 
position. We may indeed conclude, from the incidental reve- 
lation of his thoughts and bias, in his answer to Mary, when 
found, as a twelve-year-old boy, in the temple, that from the 
dawn of his reflective and higher moral nature the concerns 
of religion, in its loftiest sense, had been his prevailing 
thought. 

It is striking to remember, however, that the early connec- 
tion of his first disciples with him was soon interrupted ; for 
we find Peter and Andrew and John and James at work in 
their calling some time after the incident at Cana, and that 
they received a second call from Christ to follow him, which, 
in this case, led to their henceforth doing so permanently. 
He waited, apparently, till the imprisonment of the Baptist 
permitted his public appearance without any semblance of 
rivalry to his great herald. 

The influence of our Lord’s words on Nicodemus must have 
been deep and lasting; for we find that personage at a later 
time, when the authorities were eager to seize Christ and put 
him to death, as bringing the “ church” into danger, inter- 
posing timidly in his behalf by suggesting that the Jewish 
law judged no man without hearing him and knowing what 
he had done (John 7: 51). Nor did even the shame of the 
cross efface the impression our Lord had made on him; for 
he brought, as we know, a hundred-pound weight of myrrh 
and aloes, to wrap up with the sacred body, in the winding 
cloths, as, at least, a temporary preservative, and also a mark 
of honor and reverence. He was the type, in fact, of that 
vast multitude who have not the courage of their convictions, 

To go.throngh Samaria at all; still more, to buy and eat 
food in it, and to speak familiarly to a Samaritan, especially 
to a woman, must have been very strange to the bigoted nar- 
rowness of the disciples. Jewish hatred towards the Samari- 
tans wasintense. An ordinary Jew would have tasted nothing 
bought in such a polluted district, and would never have asked 
from a Samaritan even so small a courtesy as a drink of cold 
water. Nor was it thought fitting in a rabbi to speak, in 
public, with a woman. But Jesus was entirely above the 
narrowness of his race, and his absolute sincerity: made him 
treat with dignified indifference the moral prudery of the 
day, and the importance laid on mere external details of rites, 
prescriptions, and the like. 

Why was it that Christ so sternly denounced the Jewish 
hierarchs for not accepting him? The words respecting his 
relations to the eternal Father require much reflection, even 
now, to’realize their tremendous significance; and it must 
have been hard for the rabbis to accept at once, on his own 
claim, the Messiahship of one known to them as the son of a 
Nazareth carpenter. Why, then, were they so bitterly con- 
demned? The miracles should have led them to examine, 
for the beneficence as well as almightiness shown in them 
implied that they came from God. The words of Christ, 
however, carried with them that self-evidencing power which 
moral truth always has on the unsophisticated conscience; 
for all men recognize good instinctively when they see or 
hear it. His exposure of their insincerity must have been 
felt to be justified, and yet they did not even pause before 
turning against Christ; but, from the first, strove to prejudice 
the people against him, and even ventured to ascribe to the 
Devil such acts of*mercy as healing sufferers on the Sabbath. 
Minds so poisoned against good were_hopeless. They had 
already conspired against the Baptist, because the truth from 
his lips condemned them; and Christ saw that they took the 
same position of blind, predetermined hostility to himself. 

The discourse at Capernaum, after the feeding of the mul- 
titude on the other side of the Jake, was the crisis in the 
Galilean portion of Christ’s life. That he should exalt him- 
self above Moses, that he should preach only personal re- 
pentance and reform, instead of flattering national pride, 
and abetting the spirit of revolt, then everywhere in the air, 
was enough to make the multitude forsake him. 

It is of the very essence of true religion that, as our Lord 
said on the great day of the feast, any one who becomes sin- 
cerely his disciple cannot refrain from seeking to lead others 
also to be so; or, in his own words, to cause the water of life, 
in his own soul, to spring up, as an independent fountain, iu 
the souls of those around, The blind man, who braved ex- 





must, in many of its members, have been an honor to Galilee 
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communication in his loyalty to his benefactor, was the first 
sufferer for Christ of whom we know, and sets an example to 


us all. True-heartedness pleases both God and man; the 
cowardice which takes what it can get from religion, here 
and hereafter, but is always ready to evade any painful sac- 
rifice on its account, is worthless, 

The idea of Christ as the Good Shepherd was a great 
favorite with the early Christians centuries before it was 
thought fitting to make idealized personifications of him, the 
figure of a shepherd carrying a lamb on his shoulders, or in 
his arms, being the delight of the first generations of the 
faithful; and it is noteworthy that the Book of Revelation 
closes the divine imagery respecting our Lord in the ever- 
delightful words that the Lamb which is in the midst of the 
throne shall feed them, and shall lead them unto living 
fountains of waters. 


Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





REVIEW LESSON THOUGHTS, 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


“The fourth living creature was like a flying eagle.” §So 
this Gospel soars and gazes on the sun. Its theme is that 
“Jesus is the Son of God,” its purpose so to set forth that 
truth that we may believe, and thereby have life. That 
theme and purpose shape it all. 

Hence the prologue (Lesson 1) begins before creation, 
We have here no birth of a son of David, as in Matthew, 
worshiped by sages and dreaded by Herod; nor any of the 
sweet domesticities of the nativity as the gospel of the Son 
of man, in Luke, portrays them; nor the abrupt plunge into 
the toils of service which the gospel of the servant of God, 
in Mark, presents. But we are carried to a “ beginning” 
earlier than creation, and are first bidden to behold, with 
veiled faces, the eternal communion of the divine Word with 
God, when, as yet, time was not, nor any creature, A gulf 
of unknown depth and width separates werse 2 from verse.3, 
On_the further side is the dwelling of the Word with God; 
on the nearer, the operation of the Word in time, First, he 
is Creator of inanimate as well as animate creatures. A 
higher gift is life, and that comes from him, in all its forms, 
of which the highest in creation is man’s, inasmuch as it is 
a life with light in it; and of that crowning gift of light in 
all its forms the Word is the giver: Alien darkness, which 
he has not made, mysteriously disturbs the shining of the 
light; but it shines on, and has its witnesses, and enlightens 
every man. 

These three great names, “ Word,” “ Life,” “ Light,” are 
keywords of this Gospel. Before incarnation, the Word was 
“in the world,” and manifested as life and light. The last 
stage is the operation of that Word as incarnate. As such, 
he réveals the Father, else invisible; brings to all who be- 
lieve on his name the fulness of grace and truth; and, as the 
Son of God, gives them the right fo enter on a similar rela- 
tion to the Father. The rest of the Gospel develops these 
thoughts. 

The difference between the relation of John the Baptist to 
Jesus, in the synoptics (and ip Lesson 2) is explained by 
remembering that we have here a later phase of his witness, 
following the baptism. But the tone of his testimony is in 
accord with the tone of the Gospel. “The Lamb of God,” 
“the Son of God,” lift us into the higher region of concep- 
tions of Christ’s origin and work. In like manner, the first 
disciples are drawn by the unrecounted experience of private 
intercourse. They saw and believed, That fulness of grace 
and truth shone on them, and they were won. 

The more firmly we grasp the overwhelming truths of the 
prologue, the more wonderful and worthy will the first mira- 
cle (Lesson 3) appear. His presence at the homely feast 
is of a piece with his humbling himself to become flesh, and 
the gentle putting back of Mary’s suggestion, the miraculous 
act, the hallowing of human joy, the sanctifying of marriage, 
the transforming of the less potent and generous water into 
wine, which typified his heightening of human capacities 
and goods into nobler forms, are all seen in their true light 
only when we see in them the condescension, sympathy, and 
power of the eternal Word, incarnate among us to hallow 
and ennoble the riature which he assumed. 

Lessons 4 and 5 are closely connected, as both bearing 
on the work of the Word become flesh, as the Life-giver. 
The difference of position between Nicodemus the rabbi and 
the Samaritan woman brings out the universal aspect of his 
message and work. Both receive substantially the same 
teaching, though with significant differences, To both a 
spirit is offered to be their life. Both are taught that he 
gives that spirit. To both the gift is associated with the em- 
blem of water, but, to Nicodemus, it is the initial stage of 
birth by the Spirit which is made prominent, while to the 
Samaritan it is that Spirit’s indwelling. 

The conversation with Nicodemus has three stages. First, 
the necessity of a new birth for entrance into the kingdom; 
second, the exposition of the possibility of that birth, by 
means of the divine Spirit; and, finally, the quthoritative dec- 
laration by Jesus of his right to speak of heavenly things as 
being himself in heaven, and of his being “lifted up,” to be 
the giver of eternal life to all believers. The mystery of the 





cross hidden in the words could not be discerned by Nicode- 
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- of life, and its sustainer. 
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; tiaras, bus bo ould thot fail to see that Jesus claimed, as giver 


of eternal life, to be giver of the regenerating Spirit, and that 
fuith was the condition of receiving it. 

So with the Samaritan woman, who learned from the 
thir-ty, weary Jew resting at the well that he could give her 
water of life, which should abide in her to slake every pure 
thirst, and to make other toil needles, The condition of 
receiving «hat gift is to come to Jesus, bringing our sins with 
us, by humble penitence; and the effect of it is that, having 
the Spirit in us, we can worship in spirit and truth, and so 
have a temple everywhere. The outcast Samaritan was dis- 
cerned by him, who knows what is in men, to be worthy to 
réceive the clearest declaration of his Messiahship, because 
she had docilely accepted previous light. “ Whosoever hath, 


- tohim shall be given.” Full draughts from the fountain will 


reward those who have eagerly drunk trickling drops. 

The next four lessons (Lessons 6-9) have this in common, 
that they are connected with Jewish holy days,—the sabbath 
(John 5), the passover (John 6), and the feast of tabernacles 
(John 7). All these days bear their witness to him, and he 
is greater than them all, Lesson 6 starts from the charge 
of Sabbath-breaking, and vindicates himself on the high 
ground that, as Son of God, he stands to the Sabbath as God 
does, How can mere humanitarian views vindicate the un- 
conditional assertion (in Lesson 6) of Christ's works as co- 
extensive and like in manner to the Father's? On that 

declaration, the central thought of the lesson, are 
it the iwo forms of exclusively divine work which Jesus 
amerts to be his. He gives life, and he judges. If we take 
him for life-giver, we shall not need to know him as judge. 
He claims to give present posewion of eternal life; and par- 
allels the act by which he does so, not with birth, as in John 
8, but with resurrection. That present raising of dead souls 
may teach us to expect a future raising of the literaliy dead, 
and he who raises thereby proves himself the Judge. 

Lessons 7 and 8 are one whole, the former giving the 
miracle and the latter its spiritual significance. Both con- 
nect with the passover, as the evangeli-t points out. The 
miracle “manifests” further rays of “his glory” besides 
those which shone at Cana. There he ministered to glad- 
ness; here, to need. His care for bodily wants, his gracions 
use of his servant's stores, his employment of their ministra- 
tion in dispensing his gifts, are lessons over and above the 
great central teaching of the miracle which he himself con- 
nects with it, in Lesson 8. In it, the theme which has ap- 
peared in all the preceding lessons recurs. He is the giver 
Faith in him is the condition of 
receiving that life. The “meat which abideth unto eternal 


‘Tife,” given by him, reminds us of the fountain springing up 


unto eternal life, of which he spoke by the well. As the 
people’s cry, “ Evermore give us this bread,” echoes the 
Samaritan woman’s request. The emphasis on faith recalls 
Lesson 6, as does the connection, in the close of the lesson of 
faith, present eternal life and future resurrection. 

Lesson 9 is connected with the water-drawing at the feast 
of tabernacles, and its central thought is that great call to 
any thirsty soul to come and drink. There again we are on 
the same ground as with the woman of Samaria, but the 
promise ie heightened ; for it not only regards the water 
given as abiding within to satisfy, but as flowing out from the 
receiver to blecs others. The ancient hymn chanted at the 
festival, ‘‘ With joy shall ye draw water out of the wells of 
salvation,” had perhaps just died on the ear, when “ Jesus 
stood” forth in some conspicuous place, before priests with 
their empty vases and the wondering crowd, and “cried 
aloud” this promise, so bold in its assurance, so tender in its 
invitation, Once more the great thought of a Spirit of life 
given by him is before us, as the evangelist’s exposition of 
the words shows. 

The whirling chaos of jarring opinions about Jesus which 
eddies round this great saying, like restless brief-lived break- 
ers round a rock, is vividly pre-ented in this lesson, and shows 
us how truly Simeon’s forecast was fulfilled, and Jesus became 
the occasion for men laying bare their inmost selves. He 
always is. A man’s attitude to him betrays thé whole bent 
ofhisnature, “ What think yeof Christ?” probes the depths 
of hearts. ‘ 

Lesson 10 deals with another of the key-words of the Gos- 
pel. The former lessons have mainly revolved round the 
declaration of the prologue that “in him was life;” and 
now we pass to the illustration of its other saying, that he 
gave them who believe on him “the right to become sons of 
God.” The ideal of sonship and of servitude is first pre- 
sented, in answer to the boast, falsified by the most patent 
facts, that Abraham's children had always been free. The 
true bondage is that to sin, which fetters the will of every 
mun, and can only be escaped from by freedom bestowed by 
a son. Freedom is not a matter of political arrangement, 
but of moral attitude. There are but the two positions possi- 


ble for us. We must be either sons orslaves. The next 


thonght is that sonship means likeness and obedience. That 
principle is applied by Jesus to himself as the, perfect Son 
doing the Father's works. He uses it with deadly effect to 
pierce the empty boast of Abrahamic descent, and to display 
the blasphemous audacity of the other boast to be God's sons, 


Every child of God’s would reeognize him as in an eminent 
sense the Son, and would love him; for he is the “express 
image of ” the Father’s “ person.” Awful words from human 
lips! Awful if true, but what if false ? 

The same principle which contradicts the claim to be God’s 
sons leads by a sure road to the discovery of the true filiation 
of those who do not Jove Christ, nor hear his words. It was 
the lips into which grace was pourcd that said, “ Ye are of 
your father the devil,” and pointed for the proof to their 
rejection of himself. Let us beware of emptying the words 
of their dread force. 

“The life was the light of men.” The cure of the blind 
man may be taken as illustrating that thought, which Jesus 
had proclaimed in the temple (John 8: 12) and repeats in 
Lesson 11 (v. 5). The first part of the story teaches us how 
to look at suffering humanity with pity and sense of obliga- 
tion, not with speculative curiosity or censorious —_ 
It shows us Jesus recognizing in it the call to work the works 
of his Father, and pressed by the consciousness that the time 
is short. The miracle itself condescendingly gives the blind 
man’s faith a material support, and shadows forth, in the 
name of the healing fountain, the true character of the healer 
as “sent of God.” The process of cure makes sight contingent 
on obedience to the conditions, and rewards obedience with 
immediate vision. They who do 4s Christ tells them— 
namely, believe on his name—“ come seeing,” and all others 
are blind. The gospel either makes the blind see or it makes 
the blinder blind, who cannot see that they do not see, blinder 
still. Tie progressive illumination granted to faithful ad- 
herence to the measure of light possessed is beautifully marked 
in the sturdy blind man’s growing convictions about his 
healer, which began with “ the man called Jesus” and ended 
with “ Lord, I believe.” 

Our last lesson brings us into a new region and deals with 
new emblems, which, however, are rooted in the Old Testa- 
ment, and echo sweet psalms and grand prophecies, It falls 
into three portions, First, the ideal of a true shepherd is 
presented to the consciences of the Pharisees, who had just 
been worrying the blind man and casting him out of the fold. 
The description is likewise a picture of Jesus who fulfils the 
ideal, but that reference is subordinate. He is the door, and 
all true shepherds from the beginning had entered, and to 
the end will enter, through him, That eternal Word was in 
the world before he was in the flesh. A true shepherd will 
be gentle, and have no violent ways of shepherding. His 
voice will be enough. He will have care for each, and gra- 
cious leading for all. Going before as guide, pattern, en- 
couragement, and guard, he will be followed by hearts docile 
if ignorant, and trustful if tremulous, nor without an instinct 
that catches danger in unfamiliar tones, and flees from it. 

The lovely picture fell on deaf ears, and Jesus resolved it 
into its two parts, to make the application of each to himself 
the plainer, and the scathing contrast with the robbers and 
hirelings the sharper. He claims to be the door for sheep as 
well as for shepherds. We enter by faith. What do weenter? 
Primarily the fold, but more than that. He is the means of 
approach to God and to all good and blessing. So there is a 
triple representation of the results of entrance,—security, un- 
restricted exercise of activity both of the meditative and of 
the active kind, and nourishment for the better life, found in 
pastures which else were barren. The characteristic gift of 
“life” and the no less characteristic one of “ abundance” are 
ours, if we enter by that door. 

The second parable, untwined from the original one, is that 
of the good shepherd. The one great mark that he is “ good” 
is his surrender of life for the sheep. That is what Jesus 
would have us judge him by. That is the sign of the depth 
of his love, and it is the center of his work. Further, he 
unveils a union of mutual knowledge between him and his 
sheep, so close, so penetrated by love and sympathy, so sweet 
and blessed, that nothing can be a parallel to it, but the 
solemn mystery of the eternal union which he had “in the 
beginning with God,” and maintained unbroken while on 
earth. Into that depth we cannot gaze, but we can adore 
and pray that our fellowship may be such. 

Then one gleam of a far-off result, which must needs fol- 
low such a death, the range of the benefits of which cannot 
be less than universal, gladdened his heart and should widen 
our sympathies and efforts, The final form of Christ’s king- 
dom is a flock, not a fold, and the travail of his soul is only 
then fulfilled when the wandering sheep are brought and all 
gathered in unity and safety round the one Shepherd, 

Manchester, England. 





REVIEW TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Always go over the lesson titles first with the class, and, if 
you have dwelt much on the golden texts in the first study 
of the lésson, review them also. Some superintendents and 


| teachers put little stress on these texts as they study the les- 


sons week by week, and then, when they come to the quar- 
terly review, saddenly expect the scholars to know them. 
This is a great mistake. Nothing should be brought out in 





the review that has*not in some way been dwelt upon in the 


first study of the lessons, at least in principle. For, on the 
thirteenth Sdnday, our business is re-view, and that means 
another view of that which we have already viewed once. 
Having thus reviewed titles and golden texts, the 
teacher may proceed to review the facts of the twelve les- 
sons, only putting them in a somewhat new light, Centuries 
before the birth of Jesus, the prophet said that his name 
would be called “Wonderful.” This was to be a fitting name 
on many accounts. In the lessons that we have just been 
over, we may see some of the reasons why this name was to 
be given to him. Call the attention of the class to some of 
these reasons. If any other than those given below occur to 
you, give them; for what you yourself work out is always 
better for you than that which some one else works out 
for you. 

First, his wonderful character (Lessons 1 and 12). From 
the first of these we learn what he was before he came to 
this world. John says that he was with God, and that he 
himself was divine. Of all the beings that have ever been 
born into this world, Jesus is the only one who has ever had 
any previous existence, He came forth from the Father, and 
with the Father was from all eternity. This is one of the 
most wonderful statements of the Word of God. Yet, though 
he was divine, he was also as perfectly human as he was 
divine, Is this a mystery? Yes; but “great is the mystery 
of godliness: God was manifest in the flesh.” 

In Lesson 12, we have another side of his character set 
forth, and that is his tender cave for those whom he came to 
help. We saw that last week in detail, so perhaps we need 
not dwell on it as long as we do on the other lessons, that 
have somewhat faded from our memories. 

Second, his wonderful works (Lessons 3, 7, and 11). These 
there will be no difficulty in drawing out. Call for the 
miracle at Cana of Galilee, as well as for the miracle of the 
feeding of the five thousand and the healing of the man 
born blind. Let one scholar give each of the stories in full, 
as well as he can. If any mistake is made, allow some other 
scholar, previously designated, to make the needed correc- 
tions, When this has been done, let the practical application 
of these miracles be called for, so that the class may have 
some helpful thought to take away with them. Call atten- 
tion to the fact that, although the Pharisees hated the Master, 
they never denied his power of working miracles, In fact, 
in the miracle of the healing of the blind man, this was one 
of their great difficulties, 

Third, his wonderful teaching (Lessons 4 and 5). Wesawthis 
as we first went over these lessons. In that interview with 
Nicodemns hg taught the way of life so clearly, in one verse, 
that, for eighteen hundred years, men have made more use of 
that verse than of any other in all the New Testament. 
Probably mére persons have been converted by that one 
verse than by any one chapter in the whole Bible, There are, 
however, other wonderful sayings in that same chapter, and 
the teacher should call for that which appears to each scholar 
the next most wonderful verse, Some will say verse 3, others 
verse 14, others, again, verse 17. Let them give their rea- 
sons why they have selected these verses as containing won- 
derful teachings. 

In the interview with the woman at the well we have some 
more of these wonderful teachings. Here, again, call for that 
which seems most wonderful to your scholars. Diversity of 
opinion will be found to exist, and that is as it should be; 
only let the scholars give their reasons for choosing the 
verses that they do. As among the wonderful verses we will 
mention verses 10, 14, 24, and 26. 

Fourth, wonderful power (Lessons 2 and 6). In the 
second lesson we liave an instance of his drawing power, 
True, he did not draw many disciples on that one day, but 
that was the beginning of his drawing power, that has not 
ceased to this day, and that will never cease. Millions to- 
day there are who feel it, and many more millions shall feel 
it before it comes to an end. 

In Lesson 6, call for what Jesus says about the pewe@ that 
God had given to him. This includes even the power to call 
the dead from their graves at the last day. That will be the 
culminating exhibition of the power of Jesus, when he shall 
utter his voice, and all that arein their graves shall hear it, 
and shall come forth. Yes, our blessed Master has power 
over all things, as he said later to his disciples, before his 
ascension, “All power is given unto me in heaven and in 
earth,” } 

Fifth, his wonderful offers (Lessons 8 and 9).. Our bodily 
life is sustained by food and drink. Without this we should 
soon die. So our spiritual life is to be sustained by spiritual 
meat and drink. In Lesson 8, the Master makes this wonder- 
ful offer, “I am the bread of life: he that cometh to me 
shall never hunger.” And in Lesson 9 he says, “If any man 
thirst, let him come unto me, and drink.” In these two offers 
he covers all the wants of man’s spiritual nature. Are they 
not wonderful ? 

Sixth, his wonderful warning (Lesson 10). See how faith- 
fully he warns those who thought that they were all right, 
and told them plainly whose followers they were! And in 





verse 34 he extends this warning to all, and shows us pluinly 
whose servants we are, if we sin against.God, Does not ali 
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this prove that the prophet was right when he said that his 
name was to be “ Wonderful”? (Isa. 9 : 6.) 
New York City. 





REVIEW HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY 
TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


For many schools this is perhaps the most unsatisfactory 
review of the year, coming after the midsummer vacation. 
Not all travelers and excursionists continue their lesson study 
or attendance at any Sunday-school while absent from home. 
To some scholars, perhaps teachers, the lesson cannot properly 
be a review, though many doubtless are already in some degree 
familiar with the life story,of Christ. From a recitation of 
the golden texts a thorough review might be brought out, as 
the texts of this quarter are quite closely related to the les- 
sons. Some of the children can recite those texts as called 
for, and they can be repeated by all in unison. It need not 
be in the exact order of the lessons, unless the connection 
requires. A prominent word may be selected and put on the 
board to fix some leading thought in the memory. Some of 
these words are also the names applied to Jesus Christ in the 
lessons, From these words two lists might be made on the 
hoard, if preferred,—one from the text or title of lesson, 
another of names applied to Christ. 

The Word.—Have the first golden text recited. If the first 
verses of John’s Gospel have been memorized, have them 
repeated ; then question as you explain who was called the 
Word. Let the younger children tell, in their own language, 
what they understand about the Word being- made flesh, 
although the teacher may have to suggest a little by mention 
of the shepherds, Bethlehem, the star, or the wise men, Other 
scholars may give something which they remember of Jesus’ 
life while he dwelt on earth, and you can thus discover what 
has most impressed their minds from previous lessons, per- 
haps long before. 

The Lamb of God.—This will recall the golden text, and 
also the words of John the Baptist and the incidents of Christ’s 
baptism. Who spoke from heaven? What descended from 
heaven and abode upon him? Who said, “ This is my be- 
loved Son, in whom I am well pleased” ? 

Son of God.—Surely when John the Buptist heard the voice 
of God the Father calling Jesus the beloved Son, he could 
bear. witness and say, “ This is the Son of God.” John the 
Baptist was ready to point his disciples to the one for whom 
he Game to prepare the way. Who were the two men with 
John, afterwards Christ’s disciples, who heard John when he 
pointed to Jesus, and said, “Behold, the Lamb of God”? 
When Andrew found his brother Simon, he said, “ We have 
found the Messiah, Christ ;” meaning the anointed, chos@n 
one, the Messiah who had been long before promised. Where 
did Jesus go with his first disciples? What did he do in 
Cana of Galilee? What did he show or manifest which 
helped his disciples to know that he was surely the Son 
of God? 

Miracles.—W hat was the “beginning of miracles”? Ques- 
tion upon other miracles, but explain that in the time, almo-t 
three years of which we have studied, Jesus had performed 
many miracles, though we have the account of but few inthe 
past quarter’s lessons. What man did Jesus cure at the pool 
of Bethesda? On whatday? What was the miracle when 


Jesus and his disciples had tried to go to a quiet place for. 


rest? We cannot know how many miracles were performed 
among those thousands who sought Jesus; for we read of the 
multitudes, “them that had need of healing he healed.” 
Does he now, as then, have compassion for every need? How 
many hungry ones did he feed? What did he do for the 
man at the pool of Siloam? How long had the man been 
blind? What did the man himself say in one of our go!den 
texts? Some of the names by which Jesus is called are those 
which he himself spoke. Who came to him by night? Who 
did he tell Nicodemus must be “lifted up” ? 

Son of Man.—By what old story did Jesus show Nicodemus 
how he was to die? Did Nicodemus see Jesus’ body on the 
cross ? 

Only Begotten Son.—Why did Jesus say God gave him to 
the world? How must we accept the gift to have everlasting 
life? What one listener did Jesns teach at Jacob’s well ? 
How did he teach the same tfuth about soul-thirst in Jeru- 
salem on the last great day of the feast of tabernacles? What 
were the words Jesus cried out about thirst when he saw the 
priest pour water\upon the altar? After he ted the hungry 
multitudes, and had talked to them of the bread of God, what 
did they ask to have evermore? What did Jesus say to them? 

The Bread of Life.—W hose will did Jesus say he came from 
heaven to do? When the people looked for Jesus the day 
after the miracle of feeding so many, they asked him, “ What 
must we do, that we may work the works of God?” What 
did Jesus answer? On whom did he say they must believe? 
What about soul-hunger did Jesus promise to all that come 
to him? What about soul-thirst for those who believe ? 

_ The Light of the World.—What miracle did Jesus do as he 
called himself “ the light of the world”? What did he do 
to the blind man? Did the water or the clay cure his blind- 

: : 


ness? Did the man seem to have faith in the cure when he 
obeyed? What did the Pharisees do to the man after his 
eyes were opened? Why did they cast him out? When 
Jesus found the man, and told him that it was the Son of God 
who had opened his eyes, what did the man say to Jesus when 
he worshiped him? Why were the Pharisees and scribes 
angry with Jesus? What did they charge against him be- 
cause he told the lame man to carry his bed and when he 
cured the blind man? Why did they wish to take Jesus, 
and some to kill him? What did Jesus talk about to the 
Pharisees who should have been like wise, kind shepherds to 
the people? What did he call those who would by deceit or 
guile get into the fold and pretend to be safe guides? What 
will sheep do when they hear a well-known voice call their 
names? What will they do when he goes before them? 
What does the true shepherd do for his sheep? for the lambs? 
Ask some child to describe a sheepfold. 
Iam the Door.—What did Jesus teach by those words? 
Iam the Good Shepherd.—W hat will the true shepherd risk 
and give for his flock? How did Jesus prove that? How 
many and which of our golden texts are the very words of 
Jesus? “Which one gives the words of John the Baptist? 
Four of these golden texts are the words of the beloved dis- 
ciple who wrote this Gospel,—which are they? In which 
of these texts are the words of David? In these verses are 
words of love, of invitation, of promise, of eternal life; can 
you find them all? Can you say as the blind man did, 
“ Lord, I believe” ? 

Of all the verses of the quarter, could you choose one as 
more precious to your heart than any other? Which one? 
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REVIEW QUESTION HINTS. , 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 


FOR THE TEACHER. 


1, OutTLIN£.—What lesson, incident, or discourse has shown 
us Christ as the world’s creator? savior? joy? life? union? 
power? almoner? food? drink? liberator? light? leader? 

2. Times—When was John born? When Christ? Over 
how many years did Christ’s ministry extend? How many 
passovers did it include? Our quarter's lessons stop how long 
before the account of the crusifixion ? 

8. PLaces—Why is the scene of John’s Gospel chiefly 
Judea? What event we have studied took place in Cana? 
What near Bethsaida?. What nearSychar? What at Beth- 
abara? What at Capernaum? What at the pool of Beth- 
esda? What in a guest-chamber at Jerusalem? What at 
the temple ? 


tist? the Pharisees? the paralytic? Nicodemus? Philip? 
“a lad”? John? the blind man? Andrew? Mary? Peter? 
the woman of Samaria? 

5. Customs.—Of what Jewish customs which we have 
studied do these words remind you: porter? seal? loaves? 
ruler of the feast? ruler of the Jews? baskets? wedding- 
feast? bondage? sheep-fold? water-jar? Pharisees? barley 
bread ? drawing water? the feast? firkin? 

6, Symsors.—lIn what connection have the following sym- 
bols been used, and what is the appropriateness of each: 
word? life? light? bread? well? shepherd? fold? flock? 
door? dove? lamb? birth? wind? serpent ? water? servant? 
son? porter? wolf? thief ? 

7. Curist’s CHARACTER.—What have we learned about 
Christ’s divinity ? his eternal existence? his creative power? 
his relations to human life, joy, knowledge, power? the pur- 
pose of his coming? his sinlessness? What evidence of 
Christ’s divinity did John the Baptist give? What did 
Christ himself give? -What was Christ's conduct toward his 
mother? What was his physical weakness and power? What 
did he think about sectarian and caste prejudices ? 
he a judge of men, and how not? 

8. Our Dutry.—By what precept, warning, or example, 
have we been taught about our duty in regard to receiving 
the word? bearing witness to it? following Christ and getting 
others to follow? leaving old teachers and transferring old 
scholars? rejoicing with those who rejoice? béing satisfied 
with small audiences? receiving favors in order to give them? 
working on Sunday? resting from working? avoiding danger? 
saying grace before meat? doing good by the way? dealing 
with men intimately and sympathetically ? setting people to 
work? 

9. CHRist AND THE OLD TrstaAMENT.—What does John 
say of the relation between the two? * In the lessons of this 
quarter, what references does Christ make to Moses? What 
have the allusions to “that prophet” meant? How do the 
teachings of the two testaments agree in regard to temper- 
ance? admission to the kingdom of God? keeping of the 
Sabbath ? value of Jewish descent? the relation between sin 
| and sickness? What miracles in the Old Testament are like 
some studied this quarter? 

10. Curist’s Teacnines.—What did Christ teach about 
the universality of his mission? about temperance? mar- 


How was 





riage? the way into the kingdom of God? the object of our 
faith? the manner of worship? the resurrection? the true 


4, Persons.— What scenes have introduced John the Bap- 


death and life? the basis of correct judgment? the care of 
the body with the soul? the use of the means at hand? fru- 
gality in saving? the proper things to labor for? working 
with nosloth or delay? the necessity of perseverance? the ie 
true freedom and the way to it? the result of hatred in the oO 
heart? the reality of Satan? the uses of sorrow ? i 
11. Curist’s Mrracies,—What miracles have been con- 
nected with these lessons? What has been the purpose of 
all these? How are they “signs”? With which did Christ 
use means or helpers? Why? Which did he perform un- 
asked? Why? In what estimation did Christ hold his 
miracles? How were they received by others? 
(Note.—Throughout this review, especially in numbers 6, 
7, 8, and 10, call out as many illustrative quotations from the 
lesson-texts as possible.) 






























































































FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 
(With each question, call for the golden text of the lesson ry a 
of thatnumber.) 1. Whowas Christ? 2. Why did he come : 
toearth? 3, Why did he work his miracles? 4. What will 
he give those who believe in him? 5, What price does he 
ask? 6. Has he power to do what he promises? 7, What 
does he say to those who hunger for comfort and help? 
8. What alone must we say to obtain this food? 9 What 
does Christ say to the unsatisfied? 10. What is his hi, .cat 
gifttomen? 11, What is our best proof that Christ has 
come tous? 12, What is the source of all our peace? 
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REVIEW AND NEW-VIEW. 


All of the lessons of this quarter are in one book of the 
Book of books, and are of one Pérson, Their minor inci- 
dents cover not more than three brief years; but the sweep 
of their teachings is from and to all eternity. 

The Son of God is the Son of man.; the Son of man is the 
Son of God. Jesus Christ is the expression of God’s very 
self ; and he is the Life and the Light of men. By him the 
worlds were created; by him lost man is redeemed ; by him 
heaven is opened to saved sinners, and is made glad with 
rejoicings over the saved. 

In these lessons we find varied illustrations of the power of 
Jesus, as : 

THE LIFE AND THE LIGHT OF MEN. 

He gives: 

Sonship to the Trusting, Lessons 1, 4, 10. 
Guidance to the Following, Lessons 2, 12. 
Drink to the Thirsty, Lessons 3, 5, 9. 
Bread to the Hungry, Lessons 7, 8. 

Sight to the Blind, Lesson 11. 

Life to the Dead, Lesson 6. 


From these truths we may find encouragement to become, 
or to continue, children of God, by trusting ourselves to 
Jesus Christ as our Saviour; to expect from him guidance in 
the path of daily duty, satisfying-drink and nourishing food 
for our souls, sight for our eyes of faith, and life for our Ba 
dying spirits. . ‘3 

We have a plain duty to count ourselves God’s children, a 
and to prove our heritage by our daily doing and being, 


TEMPERANCE LESSON. 





LESSON TEXT. 
(Prov. 4: 13-19, Memory verses: 14, 15.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION, 
13 Take fast hold of instruction; 13 Take fast hold of instruction; 
let Aér not go: keep her; for she let her not go: 
is thy life. Keep her; for she is thy life. 
14 { Enter not into the path of | 14 Enter not into the path of the 


the wicked, and go not in the way | wicked, 
of evil men. | And walk not in the way of 
15 Avoid it, pass not by it, tarn | evil men, 


from it, and pass away. | 15 Avoid it, pass not by it; 

16 For they sleep not, except | ‘Bern from it, and pass on, 
they have done mischief; and | 16 For they sleep not, except they 
their sleep is taken away, unless have done mischief; 
they cause some to fall. . | And their sleep is taken away, 

17 For they eat the bread of | unlessthey cause some to fall, 
wickedness, and drink the wine | 17 For they eat the bread of wick- 
of violence, edness, 

18 But the path of the justisas| Anddrink the wine of violence, 
the shining light, that shineth | 18 But the path of the righteous , 
more and more unto the perfect | is as ' the shining light, Om 
day. , | That shineth more and more 
19 The way of the wicked és as | unto the perfect day. 
darkness: they know not at what | 19 The way of the wicked is as 
they stumble. darkness ; 

They know not at what they 
stumble. 


sare Ved | 
10r, the light of dawn 


The American Revisers would substitute “ dawning 


” “ ; ” 
in verse 18, and omit marg!. for “ shining 
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CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W, HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 
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Verse 13.—Take fast hold of instruction: A drowsy, listless 
pupil will get no benefit from the best of teaching. Learn- 























ing cannot be poured into the mind as water into a vessel 
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which has nothing to do but to receive what is put into it 
without any agency of its own. He who would profit by 
instruction must be alert and active, with his attention given 
wholly to the matter in hand, quick to hear, striving to under- 
stand, endeavoring to grasp it in its bearings and applications, 
to retain it in the memory, and to practice it in the life. This 
is what is meant by “ taking fast hol.” of it, as of something 
which is now within reach, but which is liable to slip away 
and be lost unless a vigorous and determined effort is made 
to seize it at the proper moment. By instruction one mind 
imparts to another the treasures of knowledge and wisdom 
which have been acquired by study and experience. He who 
properly improves his opportunities can Le always learning 
something from every one he meets; he should count it a 
speciai privilege to receive instructioti from those older and 
wiser than himself, as a child from his parents, a pupil from 
his teacher, the ignorant from those who are better instructed; 
how much more to be taught by the greatest and the best of 
teachers, to be taught of God, by the works of his hand, by 
his providence, by his word, by his Spirit, by his incarnate 
Son. How emphatic the injunction to take fast hold of 
instruction such as this!—Let her not go: keep her: The im- 
portance attached to the injunction is shown by the urgency 
with which it is pressed. Get all you can, and keep all you 
can get, and never let it go. Lay it up in your mind and 
heart. Store it away in your faithful memory for permanent 
use. Instruction or wisdom is here personified as a friend 
and counselor, from whom we should never part.—Jor she is 
thy life: It is the spring, the source, the very element of life. 
All knowledge is profitable and helpful, tends to expand, 
ennoble, and elevate the life of him who possesses it, But 
the instraction here especially referred to is moral and spir- 
itual for the practical guidance of the life. It leads away 
from moral degradation, the slavery of sin, and everlasting 
death. It points the way to purity, holiness, happiness, and 
everlasting life. It teaches how to live and what to live for, 
and makes life what the life of a rational and immortal being 
really should be. 

Verse 14.—Enter not into the path of the wicked: The pre- 
ceding verse tells us, with impressive urgency, what we ought 
to do and must do if we would have life in its true and high- 
est sense. We must persistently adhere to and be governed 
by the instruction of the wise and good, and especially that 
which is given by God himself. This verse tells us still 
farther something which must not be done. We cannot obey 
the dictates of wisdom and at the same time cast in our lot 
with the wicked. Virtue and vice, holiness and sin, cannot 
be cultivated together. They are irreconcilable, and we must 
make our choice between them. If we would lead a pure life, 
we must neither associate with the wicked nor follow their 
example. We must not frequent the haunts where they are 
to be found, nor pursue the same course that they do. We 
must not even enter there. No persuasion, no attractions, no 
pretext, should induce us to take the first step along with 
those who’can only bring contamination.—And walk not in the 
way of evil men: If we find ourselves unwittingly in evil com- 
pany or in a sinful course, we must not linger there nor go 
on init. Evil associations and bad examples corrupt the 
mind and heart, and prove the most fruitful source of vicious 
indulgeace. ° 

Verse 15.—The importance of this admonition is shown by 
the manner in which it is reiterated and dwelt upon, by posi- 
Aiveas well as negative forms of speech.— Avoid it: Not merely 
do not sutfer yourself to enter it or continue in it, but take 
special pains to keep away from it.— Pass not by it: Make no 
approaches to it. Do not come within the sphere of its at- 
traction. Do not venture into its neighborhood, lest you be 
drawn within the vortex. Safety lies not in parleying with 
vil, nor in seeing how close you can come to it without 
actually doing what is wrong, but in treating it as you would 
a deadly plague or a venomous reptile—Turn from it: Do 
not gaze upon what is sinful, or look wistfully even at a dis- 

tance. Resolutely turn your back upon it, and have nothing 
to do with it or with those who engage in it.—And pass on: 
Do not linger in the vicinity, even though your back be 
turned, but proceed on your way, occupy yourself with some- 
thing else. 

Verse 16.—The reason why all association with eyil-doers 
should be so carefully shunned is because it is so inher- 
ently dangerous.—For they sleep not, except they have done 
mischief: It is their daily occupation to do what is wrong 
and what is harmful to others. They allow themselves 
no rest till they have carried out their sinful designs. And, 
as the following clause suggests, they are so bent upon 
the accomplishment of their wicked purposes that they lose 
their rest if they are thwarted in them. They are so en- 
chained in their evil habits,—these have become so inveterate 
and strong,—that any interruption so disturbs and disorders 
them that they cannot sleep. This applies to every species 
of criminality and every form of vicious indulgence. The 
appetite for wrong-doing grows as it is fed, until the man 
becomes its helpless slave. They may do mischief to others 
by violent, abusive, or fraudulent treatment, or by inflicting 
moral injury, and enticing them into their own abandoned 
courses, —And their sleep is taken away, unless they cause some 
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to fall: They plot the ruin of others with an eagerness which 
robs them of their sleep if they fail. The malicious pleasure 
which drinking men often take in inveig!ing those who would 
break away from their society, and lead sober lives, into 
drinking to intoxication, is here aptly described. 

Verse 17.—For they eat the bread of wickedness: This may 
apply to those who live by spoliation and fraud, or who earn 
their livelihood by promoting the vicious indulgence of 
others. The bread that they eat is earned by wickedness, 
Or, eating the bread of wickedness may mean that they are 
so in love with wickedness that it is, as it were, the very 
bread that they eat. They roll it as a sweet morsel under 
their tongue. Our Lord ‘said that his meat was to do the 
will of God ; this was as delightful and as natural to him as 
his daily food. It is so with those who are like-minded with 
him. But the wicked find their delight in sin.—And drink 
the wine of violence: This clause is parallel to the preceding, 
and susceptible of the same twofold interpretation. The sin 
here rebuked is not that of drinking wine, which is simply 
referred to as a customary drink, just as bread is spoken of as 
the ordinary food. The sin is that of drinking wine obtained 
by violence, or engaging in violence with the same pleasure 
with which they sip their wine. 

Verse 18.—The two courses already spoken of are now con- 
trasted in this and the following verse in respect to their 
character and issue, First, the course of those who listen to 
the instruction of wisdom, and faithfully adhere to it.—But 
the path of the righteous is as the shining light: Or, as the figure 
here intended is more distinctly expressed in the margin, 
“as the light of dawn,” which is both more literal and sug- 
gestive than the American appendix in this instance, “ the 
dawning light.” This is beautifully paraphrased by Matthew 
Henry :,‘‘ Their way shines to themselves in the joy and 
comfort of it; it shines before others in the luster and honor 
of it, They go on in their way with a holy security and 
serenity of mind as those that walk in the light. It is as the 
morning light, which shines out of obscurity and puts an end 
to the works of darkness. It is a growing light, that shineth 
more and more, not like the light of a meteor, which soon 
disappears, or that of a candle, which burns dim and burns 
down, but like that of the rising sun, which goes forward and 
mounts upward wnto the perfect day, until it reaches the 
brightness of meridian glory. 

Verse 19.— The way of thé wicked is as darkness: As light is 
the emblem of purity, joy, knowledge, and life, so is darkness 
of pollution, misery, ignorance, and death. The contrasted 
course of those who pursue their sinful ways is as darkness 
deepening into midnight gloom. This is an apt figure for 
every misspent life. It sets forth in a very striking manner 
the growing wretchedness and ruin induced by intemperate 
habits, the loss of reputation, of domestic comfort, of health, 
of peace of mind, of property, of life, of the immortal soul, 
sinking deeper and deeper down, until the miserable victim 
makes the final plunge into the blackness of everlasting wo. 
—They know not at what they. stumble: They are like men 
blindly groping in the dark, tumbling over obstacles or into 
pitfalls, withont being able to see their way; nothing but 


| helpless and inevitable ruin awaits them. Surrounded by 


temptations and dangers, the magnitude and peril of which 
they do not discern, they fall before they know it, and become 
involved in guilt, disgrace, and misery, from which they 
would have shrunk with horror if they could have seen what 
was before them. 
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TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 
TEMPERANCE. 


There was a hard-drinking man always able to attend to 
business. But he transmitted to his children such vitiated 
constitutions that all died early of disease, except one, whom 
I knew. He had chronic dyspepsia. The appetite for liquor 
deseended on the second generation with terrible power. His 
daughter early died of consumption. One son committed 
suicide for fear of a second attack of delirium tremens. The 
second eon walked right on in the same path till he was placed 
where he could get no liquor. He lives in that confinement 
yet. 

Intoxicating drinks not only blunt all the finer feelings, 
cloud the intellect, and ruin the health of the drinker, but 
descend with fearful power on succeeding generations. The 
very men who take evegy pains to improve the breed of their 
horses, cows, and hogs, are so living as to deteriorate the 
race of their own children. They care more for the pure 
blood of their cattle than the pure blood of their children. 
The worst of this sin is that it is self-perpetuating and ex- 
tending. If it would use up the present drinkers only, it 
would not be so bad. But it is the horrid Minotaur that 
constantly demands hecatombs of our children. It 
“*Gropes in yet unblasted regions for its miserable prey : 

Shall we guide its gory fingers where our helpless children 

play?” 
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ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


“Insrruction 1s Toy Lure.”—The learned among the 
Jews, that is, they wlro are sKilled in the traditions of the 
fathers, are held in high honor; while the uninstructed are 
spoken of most contemptuously by the rabbis. To the learned, , 
absolute obedience must begiven; and in their presence a man 
must stand up, as before the face of God, under penalty of 
having his life shortened. But for the unlearned, any treat- 
ment is good enough. “His nostrils may be split open on 
the Day of Atonement which falls on the Sabbath.” “It is 
lawful to rend an unlearned man like a fish.” The faithful 
are counseled to sell all that they have, and marry the 
daughter of a learned man, or, if this be not possible, then in 
a descending scale, the daughter of the great man of the 
world, or of the head of a congregation, or of an almoner, or 
‘of aschoolmaster. But they.are by no means to marry the 
daughter of the unlearned, for “they are abominable.” Their 
wives are compared to beasts, It is also taught that the un- 
learned have no part in the resurrection, 

“Tue Parn... AS THE Surnine Lieut.”—The sun rising 
in his strength, and pursuing his course in the unclouded 
splendor of an Eastern sky, was bound to figure largely in the 
imagery of the Orient. The Oriental is quick to illumine hfs 
speech with illustrations from the phenomena of nature. The 
boatmen on the lake one day were inquiring about an orphan- 
age, and whether children of all religions were admitted. 
On learning that all were received alike, the captain beam- 
ingly exclaimed, “Ay, even as the sun shines on all the 
hills alike.” 
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MISSIONARY LESSON. 


‘LESSON TEXT. 
(Acts 10 : 25-35. 
COMMON VERSION. 


25 And as Péter was coming in, 
Cor-n#li-us met him, and fell 


Memory verses: 34, 35.) 
REVISED VERSION. 


25 And when it came to pass that 
Peter entered, Cornelius met 





down at his feet, and worshipped 
him. . ‘ 

26 But Péter took him up, say- 
ing, Stand up; I myself also am a 
man, 

27 And as he talked with him, 
he went in, and found many that 
were come together. 

28 And he said unto them, Ye 
know how that it is an unlawful 
thing for a man that is a Jew to 
keep company, or come unto one 
of another nation ; but God hath 
shewed me that I should not call 
any man common or unclean. 

29 Therefore came I unio you 
without gainsaying, as soon as I 
was sent for: I ask therefore for 
what intent ye have sent for me? 

80 And Cor-né‘li-us said, Four 
days ago I was fasting until this 
hour; and at the ninth hour I 
prayed in my house, and, behold, 
aman stood before me in bright 
clothing, 

31 And said, Cor-n@li-us, thy 
prayer is heard, and thine alms 
are had in remembrance in the 
sight of God. 

$2 Send therefore to Jép’pa, and 
eall hither Si‘mon, whose sur- 
name is Péter; he is lodged in the 
house of one Simon a tanner by 
the sea side: who, when he com- 
eth, shall speak unto thee. 

33 Immediately therefore I sent 
to thee ; and thou hast well done 
that thou art come. Now there- 


a 


him, and fell down at his feet, 
26 and worshipped him. But 
Peter raised him up, saying, 
Stand up; I myself also am a 
27 man. And as he talked with 
him, he went in; and findetli 
28 many come together: and he 
said unto them, Ye yourselves 
know ' how that it isan unlaw- 
ful thing for a man that is a 
Jew to join himself or come 
unto one of another nation; 
and yet untome hath God shew- 
ed that I should not call any 
man common or unclean: 
29 wherefore also I came without 
gainsaying, when I was sent 
for. I ask therefore with what 
30 intent ye sent for me. And 
Cornelius said, Four days ago, 
until this hour, I was keeping 
the ninth hour of prayer in my 
house; and behold,a man stood 
before me in bright apparel, 
81 and saith,Cornelius, thy prayer 
is heard, and thine alms are 
had in remembrance in the 
82 sight of God. Send therefore 
to Joppa, and call unto thee 
Simon, who is surnamed Peter; 
he lodgeth in the house of Si- 
mon a tanner, by the sea side. 
83 Forthwith therefore I sent to 
thee; and thou hast well done 
that thou art come. Now there- 
fore we are all here present in 
the: sight of God, to hear all 





things that have been com- 


fore are we all here present before | 34 manded theeof the Lord. And 
God, to hear all things that afe| Peter opened his mouth, and 
commanded thee of God. said, 

34 ¢ Then Péter opened his | Of a truth I perceive that 
mouth, and said, Of a truth I per- God is no respecter of persons: 
ceive that God is no respecter of | 85 but in every nation he that 
persons: | feareth him, and worketh 

85 But in every nation he that| righteousness, is acceptable to 
feareth him, and worketh right- him, 
eousness, is accepted with him. 
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CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 25, 26.—And when it came to pass that Peter entered, 
Cornelius met him, and fell down at his feet, and worshipped him. 
But Pe'er raised him up, saying, Stand up ; I myself also am a 
man: The meeting of Cornelius and Peter was at the door of 
the house or in the court; more probably, it would seem, at, 
or just within, the door. The vision which Cornelius had 
had, with the message of the Angel, had deeply impressed his 
mind with the thought of Peter as an extraordinary person. 





The expression which is used is a strong one, “ He fell down 
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at his feet, and worshipped him.” There would seem to have 
been something more than the mere act of prostration, and 
yet we can hardly suppose that there was worship, in the 
strict sense of the word as we now use it. It was an act of 
solemn reverence, and with a mingling, as we may believe, 
of some religious awe connected with the angel’s words. This 
is suggested by Peter’s answer also, or at least is harmonious 
with it. Peter rejects the homage altogether, assuring Cor- 
nelius that he is a man like himself. 

Verses 27, 28.—And as he talked with him, he went in, and 
findeth many come together : and he said unto them, Ye yourselves 
know how that it is an unlawful thing for a man that is a Jew to 
join Jimself or come unto one of another nation ; and yet wnto me 
hath God shewed that Ishould not call any man common or unclean: 
The going in, here spoken of, was apparently an entering into 
the apartment where the family and friends of Cornelius were 
assembled. Cornelius had gone forth from the room to wel- 
come Peter as he was told of his arrival.— Unlawful: This 
was held apparently by the rabbinical teachers, but it is not 

- distinctly declared in the Mosaic law. Perhaps it expresses 
in a strong way the feeling of unfitness in such intercourse 
which was characteristic of the nation and its teachers. The 
expression “unto me” is made emphatic by its position,— 
unto me, a Jew, God has taught this by the vision which was 
given me. 

’ Verses 29, 30.— Wherefore also I came without gainsaying, 
when I was sent for. I ask therefore with what intent ye sent for 
me. And Cornelius said, Four days ago, until this hour, I was 
keeping the ninth hour of prayer in my house; and behold, a man 
stood before me in bright apparel: The expression at the begin- 
ning of verse 30 is somewhat uncertain in its meaning, but 
the translation given by the Revisers is probably correct. 
The words thus mean that Cornelius had had the vision four 
days previously, and that it occurred at the same hour‘on 
that former-day as that in which he was now addressing 
Peter. The hour was the ninth, or three o'clock in the 
afternoon, and it was the prayer-hour which he was observ- 
ing. The word “ fasting,” which is found in the Authorized 
Version, is omitted by the best authorities. 

Verses 31, 32.—And saith, Cornelius, thy prayer is heard, and 
thine alms are had in remembrance in the sight of God. Send 
therefore to Joppa, and call unto thee Simon, who is surnamed 
Peter ; he lodgeth in the house of Simon a tanner, by the sea 
side: The prayer here referred to is that which Cornelius 
was making at the time, but it was doubtless the expression 
of a desire which he had long had. The “alms” were the 
manifestation of the-true religious spirit which inspired his 
prayer.—Thereforé: By sending for Peter, he would receive 
the answer to his desires. Joppa was thirty miles or more 
south of Cesarea, where Cornelius was.—By the sea side: The 
sea here is the Mediterranean. The words are repeated? 
with substantial exactness, from the earlier verses of the 
chapter. 

Verse 33.—Forthwith therefore I sent to thee; and thou hast 
well done that thou art come, Now therefore we are all here 
present in the sight of God, to hear all things that have been com- 
maniled thee of the Lord: “ Forthwith,” as we see in verse 7.— 
Thow hast well done: Cornelius expresses, in a gracious phrase 
of the time, his thanks for the coming of Peter in answer to 
his request. He then reverentially expresses himself as pre- 
pared to receive the message, whatever it may be, which is 
divinely sent to him. 

Verses 34, 35.—And Peter opened his mouth, and said, Of a 
truth I perceive that God is no respecter of persons: but in every 
nation he that feareth him, and worketh righteousness, is accept- 
able to him: The word “respecter of persons” refers to par- 
tiality in favor of members of one nationality—the Jews—as 
compared with others. The great lesson of the opening of 
the gospel and of the kingdom of God to the Gentiles is thus 
taught to Peter.— He that feareth him, and worketh righteousness : 
The one whose mind and whose action are in the right state. 
—Is acceptuble to him: The acceptance is connected with faith 
and righteousness by faith, but it does not depend on mem- 
bership of the Jewish race. “God will confer the blessings 
of his grace as readily upon the Gentile who desires to re- 
ceive them, as upon the Jew.” 


Yale University. 








ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL. D., F.B.8., 
CANON OF DURHAM. 


“Tuy Prayer 1s Hearp.”—The great missionary lesson 
the history of Cornelius teaches is God’s answer to prayer. 
And his ear is as quick to hearken to-day as it was eighteen 
hundred years ago. We know not how long Cornelius had 
prayed, but the answer came at last. There is a history re- 
lated by the Rev. J. R. Wolfe, of a convert in Fuh-kien, in 
China, which exemplifies this, An old blind man came for- 
ward for baptism at Check-Tu. It is the custom for the 
candidate to stand at the font, and declare what God has 
done for him, The old man said that, when he was twenty- 
five, he came to the conclusion that idolatry was vain. “In 
despair,” said he, “one morning, as I was walking in a field, I 
saw. a glorious ball of fire jump up out of the East, and I fell 
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down, and worshiped. the rising sun, saying, ‘O sun, take 
take away the load from my heart!’ Again, as he was going 
down behind the hills, I said, ‘O sun, before yousgo, leave a 


‘blessing behind, and take away the burden from my heart!’ 


For two years I worshiped the rising and setting sun, but the 
burden still remained. Again, as I was walking in the field, 
I said, ‘Perhaps the moon can save me,’ and I prayed to the 
moon for twelve long months, But no peace came from either 
sun or moon, Next I turned to the glittering stars, and, for 
a year, I worshiped them; but they brought me no comfort. 
One day I threw myself on the ground, and said, ‘If there 
be a Ruler above the stars, reveal thyself to me.’ But no 
voice came from the Ruler above, and I went on my weary 
course till I became a blind old man, bearing a burden on 
my heart. One day, in the street, I heard a commotion, and 
asked what it was about. I-went to hear the foreign man 
preach. I heard him describe the great God above, and his 
love to man. I could stand it no longer, and, when he said, 
‘God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life,’ I jumped on my feet, and cried out, ‘That 
is just what I want!’ Now, to-night, here I am, standing at 
this font, about to be received into the church of Jesus 
Christ; and I can say with Simeon, ‘Lord, let me die in 
peace,’ for I have found my Saviour, and the burden is taken 
from my heart.” 


The College, Durham, England. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


———— 

CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1891. 
Pennsylvania, state, at Bethlehem............ .....September 22-24 
Virginia, state, at Norfolk...........6...c000 secneveneceverees October 6, 7 
Maine, state, at Portland........... ..cccceesseeeee sereeeees October 13-15 
New Brunswick, provincial, at\Sussex.............. -October 20-22 
Ontario, provincial, at Ottawa............ssss0 seseeeees October 27-29 
New Hampshire, state, at Wolf borough............. November 3-5 
Wisconsin, state, at Janesville......................«. November 17-19 
Michigan, state, at Muskegon. ..............000sessreeee December 1-3 





NOTES FROM NINETEEN CHAUTAUQUAS. 
BY THE REV, WILBUR F. CRAFTS. 


When Bishop Vincent is asked, How many are there 
now in your family of Chautauquas? he is obliged to 
answer, like the father of a rapidly multiplying family, 
“T haven’t counted them lately.” The number is re- 
ported by Field-Secretary Gillett as about seventy, with 
more than half a million dollars as the annual expendi- 
ture for instructors alone. He also brings from the 
Smithsonian Institution a new pronunciation of the 
family name, Chet-iw-ka, and a new meaning, “ One 
took a fish out here,” referring to the fact that the Indians 
supplied other lakes with fish from Chet-4w-ka, as other 
assemblies and reading circles are now stocked with 
methods and ideas from it. None of the daughters have 
equaled or even approached the mother. But as small 
local colleges carry education to many who could not go 
afar to the best universities, so the intellectual and 
spiritual benefits “of the Chautauqua movement” are 
being rapidly carried to every section of the country 
by these multiplying assemblies. In the neighborhood 
of Omaha there are more of them than can live, but 
there are many sections where new ones could wisely 
be added. 

The attitude of these assemblies to the great reforms 
is most important. Every one of them, so far as 1 know, 
has its annual “Temperance Day.” At no other time 
or place are such vast’multitudes reached by temperance 
orators. A yearly increasing number of assemblies are 
devoting one day, or a part of a day, to Sabbath reform. 
Labor reform has a firm hold at the original Chautauqua. 
The interest awakened in reform discussions suggests a 
“Forum of Reforms,” at 9 A. M. or 5 P.M. daily, in 
which a new reform, after a brief introductory talk, might 
be freely discussed in short volunteer speeches and ques- 
tions each day at each assembly, so presenting, besides 
reforms named, ballot reform, lottery reform, divorce 
reform, the publie schools, the race problems, the peace 
movement, charity organization, immigration, and others 
of the one hundred and eight reforms now pending. 

Some of the assemblies have not a settled and consist- 
ent policy with reference to keeping the Sabbath. The 
griginal Chautauqua has the most perfect Sabbath of 
any equal city on our planet; Lakeside likewise. The 
only admissions at the gate of the latter are of a few 
regular ticket-holders, residing in furm-houses close at 
hand, that have no other place as near to go to chureh. 
Ottawa, unable to exclude visitors because held in a pub- 





lic park, effectually keeps them away on the Sabbath by 


\ 
announcing no program for that day, and sending its 
best speakers to the churches in the nearest town, to keep 
their people at home. The manager of one assembly, 
who was sincerely solicitous to keep the Sabbath, adver- 
tised Dr. Talmage for the Sabbath, and so brought to his 
gate on Saturday night five hundred more people than 
he could lodge, and felt bound therefore to admit these 
next day, though they must come back mostly by rail- 
road and steamboat or livery teams. When a program 
is announced, it should not be more attractive than the 
capacity of the grounds; and visitors should be admitted 
only on Saturday night, except such as come under the 
Lakeside exception. ! , 

Another point on which many are solicitous, and with 
reason, is that these Chautauquas shall not cease to be 
centrally “Sunday-school assemblies” for Bible study 
and teacher training. I was agreeably surprised to find 
at the original Chautauqua this year (after some years’ 
absence) that Dr. Hurlbut had as many in his Normal Class 
as in his Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle Round 
Table, and that that Normal Class had its diplomas, its 
procession, and its oration, as well as the Chautauqua Lit- 
terary and Scientific Circle. The genius and generalship 
of Bishop Vincent and Dr. Hurlbut will have wou their 
noblest achievement if they can so marshal Bible study 
and normal work that it shall keep step in public interest 
with the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, But 
in some Chautauquas the normal alumni have neither 
procession nor address, and the normal class far less 
attention in the program and public notices than the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle. This last is 
of inexpressible value. It circles the world with univer- 
sity extension of the very best kind. Its four years’ 
readings equal eighty volumes of three hundred pages 
each, though requiring but forty minutes per day for 
eight months of the year. It makes culture intensely 
Christian. The one hundred and twenty thousand that 
are in the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle at 
present I would were multiplied to millions, Just when 
so many of our people have formed the pernicious habit 
of reading nothing but newspapers and novels, this 
allurement to better reading by social attractions comes 
in like a providence. 

But there is room for enthusiastic normal work and 
enthusiasm for the reading circle. Let the normal class 
be introduced by one or more strong, popular lectures, 
that shall make all teachers feel their need to know more 
of the Bible, and how to teach it, and that shall shame 
or rouse idlers to prepare for teaching. Let the normal 
classes be made popular by charts, pictures,—if possible, 
by curiosities from Bible lands,—and urged in printed 
programs and public notices at the start, with all possi- 
ble honors attached to diplomas and graduation. Let 
the benefits be extended, as in the case of the Chau- 
tauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, by urging the for- 


correspondence, the Chautauqua normal outlines being 
simplified and cheapened accordingly. The entire list 
of Chautauqua’s normal graduates from all the Chau- 
tauquas, and from local normal classes and individuals 
using its lessons, is, I am told, 113,000; while the United 
Brethren Church, with only 200,000 members, by carry- 
ing the plan into the individual churches and homes 
more fully, has 110,000. In the conference of Sunday- 
school workers, just held at the original Chautauqua, by 
the International Executive Committee, the one thing 
chiefly emphasized was the need of simplifying and 
cheapening normal lessons, and carrying them into state 
and county conventions, and thence into every city and 
town. If a teacher must have a normal diploma to 
teach the multiplication-table, much more should some 
such guarantee of fitness be required of those who teach 
the plan of salvation, who are not to train minds only, 
but also to mold souls for eternity. 

In suggesting these improvements, it is fitting to say 
that the Chautauquas, as they are, provide the most 
wholesome of summer resorts. The physical recreation, 
which is abundant, is al! the better for being illumined 
with intellectual and spiritual surroundings. The exer- 
cises are well spiced with laughter. How the weary 
reformers, tired of managing the earth, do enjoy the 


have had too much of the same kind just before it}, 
Young people attending these Chautauquas see that 
religion is not a narrow neck of land, but an all- 
embracing continent, with room for everything but sin. 
They are so busy with higher delights and more whole- 
some joys that they do not think of the dance and the 


return to their homes, not like those from fashionable 





resorts, in need of a rest after dissipation, but. invigor« 
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mation of local normal classes, and individual study by , 


innocent jokes of a humorous lecture, unless they. 


drama and the card-table as things withheld. They’ 
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ated and stimulated for work by true physical and men- 
tal and spiritual re-creation. 


one 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—s>—_——_ 





{In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages ot his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
@ or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
n-ls. Announcements of néw books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.) 


AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MISSIONS* 


It is nearly forty years since the Rev. Harvey New- 
. comb published his Cyclopedia of Missions, which was 
a very useful work for its day, helping both to solidify 
and to broaden the interest in missionary work. A new 
Encyclopedia of Missions, in two superb volumes, edited 
by the Rev, Edwin Munsell Bliss, indicates both the 
growth of the missionary undertaking and the much 
higher demand which a new generation makes upon those 
‘ who undertake such a service. Mr, Newcomb’s work 
was done largely with the scissors, the missionary reports 
of the various boards furnishing him with the greater 
part of his materials, In his handling of the various 
forms of human faith, it was enough for him to gather 
out of letters and reports the points of adverse criticism, 
which served to show the need of missionary labor, and 
these were introduced incidentally. The whole mass of 
his material was not a fourth as great as we have in these 
two volumes, 

Mr. Bliss’s work originates in an age when there is an 
intelligent and independent interest in the religious de- 
velopment of mankind, taking shape in the new science 
of comparative religion. His book reflects this in its 
handling of such themes, the articles on “ Buddhism,” 
* Confucianism,” “ Hinduism,” ‘‘ Mohammedanism,” 
“Shintoo,” “‘Taouism,” “ Zoroastrianism,” and “ Yezi- 
dees” being notable for both fulness and carefulness, 
while other beliefs than these are discussed in connec- 
tion with the peoples who holdthem. There is asimilar 
émployment of ethnological science in this service. In- 
deed, there is no work of reference to which one might 
go with greater confidence of exact information as regards 
the racial affinities of the peoples of the earth. And this 
is not confined to the peoples where missions actually 
are at work, The parts of the world-field which lie as 
yet neglected are pointed out so far as their character is 
known; and no'class has done so much as the mission- 
aries to bring our poor relations, black and brown, yel- 
low and red, to our acquaintance. 

The book aims at a reasonably full account (1) of the 
missionary organizations, great and small, with their 
fields of labor; (2) of the countries embraced in the 
mission field, with notices of the peoples, their status in 
civilization, their beliefs and habits, and the missionary 
work done among them; (3) of the mission stations, 
provinces, cities, islands, and the like, at which missionary 
work centers; (4) of the great laborers, living and dead, 
from Carey’s time to our own; (5) of the versions of the 
Bible into foreign languages, with a verse (generally 
John 3:16) from each, to show its character. Besides 
these, there are special articles on such topics as “ Com- 
merce and Missions,” “ Bible Distribution,” “ City Mis- 
pions,” “ Historical Geography of Missions,” “ Liquor 
Traffic and Missions,” “ Medieval Missions,” “ Medical 
Miss:ons,” “Methods of Work,” “Missionary Confer- 
ences,” “‘ Music in Missions,” “Opium in China,” “ Or- 
ganization,” “ Periodical Literature,” “ Relation to Gov- 
ernments,” “Roman Catholic Missions,” “Salvation 
Army,” “ Missions to Seamen,” “ Slave Trade,” “ Trans- 
lation and Revision of the Bible,” “ Woman's Work for 
Woman,” and “ Young Men’s Christian Association.” 
This list will serve to indicate the breadth of purpose 

which has directed the labors of Mr. Bliss and his co- 
workers. They have recognized the fact that their task 
is to portray the outgoing of the life of the modern 
Church to meet the spiritual needs of the rest of the 








*The Encyclopedia of Missions: Descriptive, Historical, Bio- 
fi hical, Statistical. With a full assortmeut of maps, a complete 
age aud Lists of Bible Versions, Missionary Societies, and 
Index. Edited by the Rev, Edwia Munseil Bliss. ln two 
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human race by gathering them to the center of un- 
exhausted life, the person of Jesus Christ. 

The tablés at the close of each volume have been pre- 
pared at the cost of great labor. The first volume closes 
with a bibliography of the literature of travels, eth- 
nology, atid missions proper. The second contains clas- 
sified lists of versions of the Bible, missionary societies, 
and statistics of workers, converts, and receipts. From 
these we gather that the Protestant churches of Europe 
and America have 707,996 converts gathered into their 
churches on the mission-field, and that 2,792 of these 
converts are ordained ministers of the gospel, Closing 
all, comes an admirable and fairly exhaustive index. 

There is little to find fault with in the execution of 
the work. One fault is that the names of the authors of 
the several articles are withheld. Another is that the 
mission work of earlier centuries is lumped together into 
a few general articles. Why should not Patrick, Ans- 
gar, the two Olafs, Gall, Columba, and Columbanus, 
be treated in separate articles, as well as later men of 
lesser achievement? Why, again, are Roman Catholic 
missions treated so imperfectly, and with such evident 
want of sympathy, being excluded altogether from the 
statistics? And might not workers in the field of or- 
ganization and finance at home, such as Evarts, Ander- 
son, Worcester, and Irving, be honored with biographic 
sketches? And while the general mechanical execution 
is good, the numerous maps, although they serve their 
purpose fairly well, are not up to the higher average of 
modern map-making. 





COMPARATIVE SEMITIC GRAMMAR* 


The comparative method has been prolific of impor- 
tant results in modern research. While no department 
of study and investigation has been uninfluenced by its 
ideas and ideals, its richest harvests have probably been 
gathered in the. philological field. In a certain sense 
comparative philology has become typical of the com- 
parative method, Yet its triumphs have not been achieved 
in an equal degree in all the lines of philological research. 
While the first imperfect attempts to get new light from 
sister tongues were made by Hebrew scholars and in the 
interests of the venerable idiom of the Old Testament, 
yet, for a number of reasons, comparative Semitic philology 
has not, in recent decades, been making as much progress 
as Indo-European. There are reasons which at least ex- 
plain this phenomenon, even if they do not excuse it en- 
tirely. Not even an agreement has been reached among 
grammarians as to which tongue is nearest to the proto- 
Semitic, and which would therefore constitute the best 
basis for a comparative study of thewholegroup. Theso- 
called Arabic school of Fleischer and Delitzsch, of which 
Olshausen’s and Bickell’s grammars are the best expo- 
nents, has weakened its claims by its tendencies to adopt 
abstract and 2 priori principles as starting-points, rather 
than the development of these principles by an analysis 
and criticism of the actual facts and data of the languages. 
Ewald’s system, starting from the premises that Hebrew 
is the key to the whole group, suffers from a similar weak- 
ness. Gesenius’s eclectic method, and the synthesis of 
Ewald’s thesis and Olshausen’s antithesis given by Stade, 
are more satisfactory, although the latter alone attempts 
anything like a systematic and full presentation. In the 
Semitic group the chief interest lies in the Hebrew, 
which, in its development and literature, offers com- 
paratively meager help; further, scholars are not yet 
done with the collection of materials, particularly in 
Assyriology, where, again, the chief interest lies in archso- 
logical and historical research, or, at best, in lexical 
rather than grammatical. These considerations make it 
in some measure apparent why scholars have been com- 
pelled to make haste slowly in constructinga scientifically 
satisfactory comparative grammar of the Semitic lan- 
guages. 

This bird’s-eye view of the condition of affairs in this 
important division of study will enable the reader intel- 
ligently to appreciate the excellent volume on this sub- 
ject, edited by Professor W. Robertson Smith from the 
papers of the late Dr. Wright. It is based upon lectures 
delivered by that scholar to his students at Cambridge, 
and left, on the whole, ready for the press, The work 
covers only etymology and the forms, and not even the 
latter completely, as the doctrine of the noun-forms is 
treated only in sd far as it is considered the substratum for 
the explanation of the verbal inflection,—Wright, with 
many other scholars, maintaining the position that the 
verbal forms are really only nouns and pronominal roots. 





* Lectures on the Compara’ive Grammar of the Semitic Languages. 











Of the nine chapters of unequa! length, five are more of 
an introductory character, treating of the Semitic Jan- 
guages in general, their alphabets, and especially the 
vowels. Then follow the pronouns and some features of 
the nouns, such as the feminine endings, gender, and 
number; while a hundred and twenty-five pages are 
devoted to the verb. 

The volume does not pretend to offer aiythiug ee: 
lutely new. It is, however, the first attempt at a sum- 
mary of what has been done, in this whole department, by 
the detailed and special researches of Semitic scholars, 
the fruits of whose labors are scattered in scores, or even 
hundreds, of books and learned journals. We have htre, 
arranged by a skilled and tried specialist, material and 
data, drawn from approved and trustworthy sources, for 
the comparative study of the Semitic family of lan- 
guages, Nothing like the volume has ever before been 
offered to the advanced student of Hebrew who is not 
satisfied with a merely mechanical knowledge of the 
phenomena of his favorite language, but would penetrate 
beneath the surface and search out the principles that 
control the development of its forms and its methods of 
expression,—in short, understand the soul and life of 
which the words are but the outward expressions and 
phenomena. For such study this volume by Wright is 
a sefe guide. In general, he contents himself with the 
presentation of the facts, theories and hypotheses being 
given only when it is reasonably safe to do so. Indeed, 
if anything, the author has been too cautious and con- 
servative, particularly in utilizing new and recent ma- 
terials, He deals chiefly with Hebrew, Arabic, and 
Syriac, sometimes with Ethiopic, but with Assyrian and 
other sources rather sparingly. Whatever faults the 
book may have, they are chiefly of a negative character; 
namely, omissions of what others would probably have 
added. But, notwithstanding this fact, the volume is an 
exceedingly rich one, and valuable for those who are 
laboring in this line of investigation. It is all the safer 
guide because Professor Nildeke, the chief living Semitic 
scholar, has read these lectures in proof, and has added 
a. number of notes. The work has no index, which fact 
is much to be regretted. 





There is a sort of rough similarity of interest in two 
new novels by two minor American contemporary, writers, 
Colonel Carter of Cartersville, by F. Hopkinson Smith 
(reprinted from The Century), and On Newfound River, 
by Thomas Nelson Page (who won his spurs in the same 
periodical), are alike in that they have Southern themes, 
and rely on local portraitures and descriptions rather 
more than upon any violent or stirring plots, Mr. Smith 
has presented the more characteristic and interesting 
type, in his ever-hopeful, unpractical, yet finally success- 
ful squire. Mr, Page has the finer eye for scenery, and 
the greater skill as a writer. One of the most gratifying 
facts in our recent literary history, is the simultaneous 
discovery, by ‘a dozen Southern novelists, of the truly 
literary and broadly haman themes to be found in their 
part of the country. (Colonel Carter of Cartersville. 
7354 inches, illustrated, pp. v, 208. Boston: Houghton, 
Miffliui, & Co. Price, $1.25.—On Newfound River. 74x54 
inches, cloth,pp. iv, 240.. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Price, $1.00.) 


Mr. Louis Dyer isa Harvard graduate of 1874, who 
afterwards spent a three years’ undergraduate course at 
Oxford, and later was assistant professor at Harvard, 
where his non-retention as an instructor excited some 
surprise. The scholarly promise of his youth now shows 
good results in his published Lowell Lectures of 1890, 
Studies of the Gods in Greece at Certain Sanctuaries Re- 
cently Excavated. As in other lectures of this well- 
known series, some attention to popularity was neces- 
sary; but Mr. Dyer did not go beyond the proper wish 
to be clear to intelligent persons. Demeter, Dionysus, 
Aphrodite, Apollo, and A®sculapius, as viewed by the 
ancient Hellenes, are severally portrayed, chief attention 
being given to what may be called the element of rever- 
ential sincerity in the minds of their intelligent wor- 
shipers. The author has pursued his investigations on 
Greek soil, and accompanies his analyses and elucida- 
tions by a number of maps. (86 inches, cloth, pp. xii, 
457. New York: Macmillanand Company. Price, $2.50.) 


The Jate Archbishop of Canterbury was an almost per- 
fect example of the type of bishop which seems most 
desirable in the minds of many English and American 
“churchmen.” No ritualist, he carefully avoided coun- 
tenancing earnest Protestant evangelicalism ; nota deep 
scholar, his productions were entirely respectable; far 
from equaling Liddon, Farrar, or Stanley in the pulpit, 





From the papers of the late William Wright, LL.D., Protessor of 
Arabic in the University of Camb: 9x6 inches. cloth, pp. xi, 
= Cambrid a At the University ; New York: Macmillan 


his “ charges” were worth heeding, in the view of clergy 






























men beyond their callow cbdinabion days. 
The large Life of Archibald Campbell Tait, 
by Dr. R, T. Davidson and the Rev. Wil- 
liam Benham (translator of 4 Kempis, and 
High-Church writer), is just what was to 
be expected under the circumstances; a 
grave, prolix, and decorously laudatory 
folowing of the various stages of his life 
of preferment and official cares, during 
which the Church of England passed 
through several important periods. The 
accompanying portraits are uninteresting. 
(2 vols. 9X6 inches, cloth. New York: 
Macmillan and Company. Price, $12.00.) 


There is no article of dress more looked 
down upon than the shoe, and none that 
is more directly related to the comfort, the 
health, and even the moral culture, of the 
wearer, Over none is there so much pro- 

* fanity from the profane, or unbecoming 
emotions in those who set a guard over 
their tongues. Mr. Avard J. Moore, in 
his essay, That Uncomfortable Shoe, has 
done good work toward the reform of our 
foot-gear. He has made a careful study 
of the anatomy of the foot, and of the 
practical effects of different makes of shoe 
on its beauty and its use, taking especially 
the worn and broken shoes of the cobbler’s 
shop as his illustrations. He writes in 
the interest of no firm or patent, but criti- 
cises all freely, showing, for instance, the 
grave structural defects of what is called 
“the common-sense shoe.” He concludes 
by showing how to take a cast of the foot 
for the use of the last-maker. (75 inches. 
72 woodcut illustrations, pp. 138. New 
York: M. T. Richardson, 84-86 Reade 
Street. Price, 25 cents.) 


Sometimes'a novel, the first work of an 
author, attracts no small attention because 
of some freshness’of theme or treatment; 
then, most likely, the flattered writer pro- 
duces another with bright hopes of an 
equal or greater success, only to discover 
that the public has wearied of him and 
his style, though the second book be really 
not less deserving than its predecessor. 
So it will prove, probably, in the some- 
what similar case of a book not fiction: 
the Letters of Marie Bashkirtseff. They are 
painfully and constantly egotistic ; a mor- 
bid sensitiveness and unwholesome hurry, 
for which the writer was not wholly blame- 
worthy, are constantly manifest. All this, 
however, was true of her much read Jour- 
nals, which intelligent readers thought 
worth study as a psychological record. 
Why: are not these letters equally interest- 
ing? Because two eccentric novelties of 
the same sad kind cannot attract the 
same notice. (7}<54 inches, cloth. New 
York: Casselland Company. Price, $1.50.) 


Many have been the protests, in this 
column, against wasting time and money 
over too large biographies of lesser men. 
It may frankly be admitted, however, that 
the temptation is strong to read Mrs. 
M. O. W. Olipbant’s uncommonly interest- 
ing Memoir of the Life of Laurence Oliphant 
and of Alice Oliphant, his Wife. One’s 
mind is not greatly stored with profitable 
wisdom by these portrayals of the career of 
a man who was traveler, diplomat, war- 
correspondent, novelist, satirist, fanatical 
supporter of a religious sect at once new 
and moribund, zealous advocate of Jewish 
colonization, and, finally, “ spiritualist.” 
Most phalansterists and victims of “ me- 
diums” are not contributors to Black- 
wood’s Magazine, and welcome in choice 
circles of intellectual London. Mrs. Oli- 
phant is always a clever writer, and here 
she has g subject that would tempt any- 
body’s pen. (2 vols. 8 6 inches, cloth. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. Brine, 
$7.00.) 





No long mention need be given to the 
two latest English helpers for readers, 
Acland’s Guide to the Choice of Books, 
and E. B. Sargantand Bernhard Whishaw’s 
A Guide to Books, of which the latter is 
rather more ambitious than the, former. 
Both present titles of good books in some 
systematic form, but the omissions in each 
are surprising. Messrs, Sargant and 
Whishaw say that they have sought ex- 
cellence rather than completeness, which 
is wise; but they and their helpers are 
evidently ignorant of the names of many 
books (especially American) which stand 
so near the heads of their respective de- 
partments that they cannot be ignored 
with impanity. The World’s Best Books 
(Little, Brown, & Co.) is a better small 
book than either, and Sonnenschein’s The 
Best Books (Putnams) is a better large 
one. (8X6 inches, cloth, pp. xvi, 844. 
London: Henry Frowde; New York: 
Macmillan and Company. Price, $1.50.) 


It is a real commendation of Mr. Thomas 
Hitchcock’s chapters which he calls Un- 
happy Loves of Men of Genius to say that 
they might have been much worse, Some 
of his “ loves” (Johnson’s for Mrs. Thrale, 
for instance) wert not loves in any real— 
scarcely in any popular—sense; but he 
has kept creditably free from the sensa- 
tionalism, gossip, morbidness, or down- 
right impropriety, which such a title some- 
times introduces. “ All the world loves a 
lover,” says Emerson ; and there is to many 
minds an attractiveness, partly kindly and 
partly foolish, in accounts of the sadness 
of the disappointed hearts of “ talented” 
men who usually have themselves, to 
blame for their misfortunes, Mr. Hitch- 
cock’s list might have been extended ; but 
his reticence was, on the whole, judicious. 
The book isillustrated by portraits. (7453 
inches, cloth, pp. xii, 213. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. Price, $1.25.) 








A new idea in minor fiction, and a 
legitimately elever and amusing one, has 
been hit upon by F. Anstey in TZour- 
malin’s Time-Cheques, As Saxe says, in 
his Wouldn’t You Like to Know poem, 

“?*Twould break the spell 
If I should tell,” 
and it is unfair to authors for reviewers 
to tell their plots. Any one who looks to 
the book for more than a clever skit will 
be disappointed ; but that he will get in 
its few pages. (75 inches, paper. New 
York: D. Appleton &Co. Price, 50 cents.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Cambridge University Press has 
brought out an edition of The Psalms of 
the Pharisees, commonly called the Psalms 
of Solomon, an apocryphal book, which 
dates from the first century before our era, 
and reflects the feelings of the dominant, 
popular party with regard to Pompey anc 
other actors in the history of that time. 
These psalms have very little literary 
merit. They exist only in Greek, but 
most probably were written in Hebrew. 
They are of interest chiefly through the 
resemblances of their vocabulary to that of 
the Gospel of Luke, especially to the can- 
ticles of its two first chapters, and to that 
of the Acts, and even of Paul’s Epistles. 
The inference is that Paul, as trained in 
the school of the Pharisees, and Luke as 
his disciple, employed a Greek which had 
long been the possession of that party. 
It is noteworthy that the Messiah is spoken 
of as the Anointed Lord— Christos Kurios 
—the Christ the Lord of Luke 2: 11. 
Throughout the psalms the term “ Lord”’ is 
used as the pre-eminent divine name,—a 
fact which illustrates Philippians 2: 9-11, 
where it is described as “ the name which 
is above every name,” and as given to 
Christ by the Father. The parallel pas- 





sage, Isaiah 45 : 23, is equally significant. 
Coleridge contended that the Kurios of 
the New Testament should be rendered 
“ Jehovah.” 


Boutney’s Etudes de Droit Constitutionnel 
has been translated by E. V. Dicey, and 
equipped with an introduction by A. V. 
Dicey, under the title of Studies in Con- 
stitutional Law (Macmillan and Com- 
pany). The author, who is principal of 
the French School of Political Science, 
is a man of some ability; but, in his com- 
parisons of French, English, and American 
governmental systems, he portrays with 
essential injustice—indeed, without ap- 
parent competence—our system of consti- 
tutional checks, and of correlations of 
executive, congressional, and judicial | 4 
authority, Henry Morley’s elaborate 
and extended reissue (Cassell & Oo.) of 
his popular exposition, with extracts, of 
English writers of all centuries, has 
reached its sixth volume (of the proposed 
twenty), coming down to the beginning of 
the remarkabie fifteenth century. The 
work lacks large critical ability, but is an 
excellent cyclopedia of popular informa- 
tion. The second volume of the veteran 


‘James Martineau’s collected Essays, Re- 


views, and Addresses (Longmans) includes 
his chief fugitive historical and doctrinal 
papers. The mark of this spiritual thinker, 
reckoned a conservative Unitarian until 
the recent issue of his very radical Seat 
of Authority in Religion, will long be 
felt upon the history of English philo- 
sophical and religious thought. The 
handsomest and cheapest edition of 
Walter Savage Landor’s Imaginary, Con- 
versations has been begun by the issue of 
the first of six monthly volumes (London: 
J. M. Dent & Co.; New York: Macmillan 
and Company. $1.25), Mr. Charles G. 
Orump is the editor, and will contribute 
explanatory and bibliographical notes, 
besides adding some hitherto unpublished 
matter by Landor. 








‘BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
157,500 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list ut any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.26 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain wniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in euch is- 
sue for & year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to umount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as tt will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on anappearance upon the bast page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular : rates, 
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(2 will buy a  Brevier Type Edition of 
E. & 8. TEACHERS’ BIBLE, No. 2197. 


Undoubtedly the best Ia print boek on the 
market. It is printed on ‘ip ne “India” paper, and 
bound in Genuine Levant ofthe oost. anantee. 
Material and workmanship is rat 
class; the price is lower than fivel ¢ nat ay A 
beautiful book fur those whose eyesight requires 
large print. 

E.& J. B. YOUNG & Co., Cooper Union, New York. 


A BUNDLE OF LETTERS FOR SALE, 


“A BUNDLE OF LETTERS TO BUSY GIRLS.” 
By Miss Grace E. Dover, of New York Board of 
Education. Of intrinsic value to every girl. Cloth, 
50 cents, post free. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs.,18 & 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


pone 


Perfect Letter Copyin 

Are known and used all arou world. No Press 

Required. Useany good copying-ink. Note size, $1:00. 

Letter size. $1.0. fent by mail on of price. 
Alvah Bushnell, 47 8. 4th St., Phila., Pa. 


MOODY'S CHILD |b dete aape l 
Containing a large number and variety of 
a in and anecdotes viidrens 
id. GoopRROUGH & WOGLOM 
ta Naies Street, New York 
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THE new SONG BOOK USED AT 
Mr. Moody’s Northfield Conference, 


Gospel Hymns No. 6, 


By geen McGRANAHAN, and | STEBBIRS, 
Sent by mail on receipt of 836 cents. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. | THE BiGLow a MAIN N 00, 
74 W. 4th St., Cincinnati.) 76 €. Oth St. 
13 E. 1eth St., New York. | 81 Randolph Ne 'Chicags. 


OUR NEW SUMMER ROOK, 


RADIANT SONCS, 
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HAXuscivixe Fig im Services. Tufts & 
oe. Grateful Praise. 

Also No, XVI., White Harvest Fields; VIII., Harvest 
Sheaves: VII., Our Festival. Samples, 2¢, each. Price, 
Be. ; 100, $4, ee Soc’y, Boston & Chicago. 


HILD, SONGS 


FOR PR wig 2S CLASS 


Boston Pumas Union. ice, 15 cents 10 
per 100. WARD & DRUMMOND. us er gopy 
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Actually Spoken and Mastered | in 
Ten Weeks at your own home, by 


FRENCH 
GERMAN 25 rena Metornchalt System 


$5.00 each for each language, become actual pupils of Dr. Row , 
enthal who corrects all exercises, and corresponds with them in 
regard to difficulties which may occur. PANISH 
25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. SPA ANISH 
MEISTERSCHAFT PUB, C 
196 SUMMER Srexrxer «. nosrow | TALL N 
y For Sunday-schvol 
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sent on receipt of 15 cts. 

R. STRICKLAND, 
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Colored Picture Paper,a w ay & 














Albany, N.Y 
them 
Lesson Paper. Every num 
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rated in colors. Samples P my to ‘everyeud 
Address, Little Folks Toner, Albany, Ne} , 
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LOTHROP Co. ‘s Books and Ms 

e are known the world over as furni “the 

brightest, sors and best reading for young on old, 

Send for Catalogue and sample ae age od of ae 
Magasines ; only léc. . Lothrop Co., Pu 
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ARLE'S Galleries of Paintings, 
Mirrors, Choice Etchings, Engrav- 
ings, Picture’ Frames, etc. 

No. 816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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A great many of the readers of The 
Sunday School Times wish to preserve 
their papers and have them in convenient 
form for reference. The Binders now 
offered are of the same manufacture as 
those furnished during the past three years 
and which have given such good satisfac- 
tion. The papers ean be placed in the - 
binder week by week. The volume is 
not cramped at the back as when the old 
style of binder is used, but opens wide and 
<i a flexible-sewed book. 

ith the expectation that, in many 
cases, club subscribers. will glad to 
order the Binder through the one who 
forms the club, the price has been made 
very low when two or more of them are 
ordered. 
Tue Sryves. 

Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 

ooh one, 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15 cents 


Two or more, © cents each. If mailed, 15 
cents eovh additional, 


Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. Aan 
excellent Binder, akhough very plain. 
Single one, 50 ceuts, and 10 cents additional 
for mailing. 


Two or more, 40 cents each, and, if mailed, 
10 cents each additional 





The flexible Binder makes a handier 
volume for the reader, while the stiff 
Binder may be soniewhat better for the 


| permanent preservation of the papers. 


Address, John D. Wattles, 1081 Walnut 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





athe, SUNDAY sonem.: vemes to Por new 2 weehiy 
peeing retee, or subscri 
ONE COPY, one 1.50 





cany, ve ye stars * fuil payment in advance... 5.00 
“ro wn MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years; full payment 





in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 
school or any set of s, or of schol 
will B'sap pies © wt as many copies as may be de- 
at the foll yearly club rates 
sifor any number 0 copies (moze than one) mailed 
: wert five or more co ek én @ package to one address, 
Scentseach. A pac e thus sent is eddvomed 10 
os paren only, and no names can LS*weltes ae 
se| 
Pine ope Sor club thay bs ordered sent y 


to individual addresses YA 1.00 each, and partly ina 
Bred. to one address, at 50 cents each, when so de- 


‘The papers fora club should all go to one post-office, 
although jn cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
their mail matter from one ffice, and 
ers in the same school get ~ from another, 
papers will be sent accordingly, This applies to 
pec clabs, at the fifty-cent rate, to the extent that 
arge clubs may be div into packages of five or 
more. if desired. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, wl be 
allowed for pag Ay oceiss pe At ‘for ina club of either 
character. copies c 
well be sent ph but wh be facluded 1 in the 


Add may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to 
rtionate fom od s the yearly Mae ne 

are m during only a portion o 
bv 7” canearibe as ch lub b rates fo for such a length of 
eas the papers may be required. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
r is matied, este rately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
Fens changed at any time 
without charge. sie rs of clubs do not 
feb this privilege, but any such may have hi#paper 
eban ‘om the package to an individual address, 
by po abe te | cents, the difference in the price of the 
subscriptions, or may order an ezira 
BH + fir of the paper sent to & vacation address, at the 
three cents a week for a short term, or twenty- 

five po bens for three months. 
bserl ce peeing to have the direction of a paper 
changed be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it-has been sent, All addresses should include 

county and state 
If aciub subscription is renewed by some other ao 
son than the one who sent the Naber. subscription, 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the ~ po ere for takes the place of the one 
form jast year 

asus nh not be et sent *e any pag a 
for a club yori luvariably be discontinued at the 
ration of the a ption. Renewals should 
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FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday Schoo! Times will be sent to an 
countries embraced in ee Universal Postal 
the following eet, w which include 

copy, one y ngs. 
0 or peore copies, one Lami Gebillines each, 
ministers and missiovari 
r one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
fo apd th = ore rates for two or more copies, the 
rdered at one time, and they will be 
t either nny to the Individual addresses, or in a 
vy p address, whichever may be preferred 
e ibe 


Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or mong Cg subscriptions at the above rates, the 
io ee A to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P.O. Box 1550. 
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p+. correct writing-papers for 
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ane BUNKER HILL. 
ior in quality, reasonable in 
. Iyour dealer does not keep 
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we will forward you our complete 
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SAMUEL WARD CoO., 
49 & 61 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


THE MISSION OF SONG. 
{By Barry Cornwall.] 


— should breathe of scents and flowers ; 
should like a river flow ; 
uld bring back scenes and hourse 


eer we loved—ah! long ago. 


Sew from baser thoughts should win us ; 
should charm us out of wo; 
Pitan should stir the heart within us 
Like a patriot’s friendly blow. 


Pains and pleasures, all man doeth, 
War an , and right and wrong, 

All things that the soul subdueth 
Should be veneule too, by Song. 


Song should spur the mind to duty, 
Nerve the weak and stir the strong ; 

Every deed of truth and beauty 
Should be crowned by starry Song. 





THE CRITIC'S RELATION TO 
THE FACTS OF LIFE. 


(The Rev. W. Lock, in The Expositor.) 


Philologists have been sometimes criti- 
cised for discussing only the features of 
language, to the almost total neglect of 
the life of language. The same danger is 
possible, and far more serious, in dealing 
with literary and spiritual phenomena. 
One student never gets behind the philo- 
logica! interest of a book; another is ab- 
sorbed in its literary interest; but few 
reach to the living human soul, with its 
hopes and fears. Of these few, some form 
their conception of life entirely in the 
study, and through literary spectacles, 
without contact with its hard realities, 
All such are doomed to comparative fail- 
ure. “To feel and honor a great charac- 
ter in his works, it is necessary for the 
critic himself to be a somebody, to have a 
character of hisown.” These are Goethe’s 
words, “He who would interpret the 
work of a master, must summon up all his 
powers, and must be alive at as many 
points as possible.” These are the words 
of one of our best living critics [Professor 
Dowden}. If these are true, the qualities 
needed for a real appreciation of t e great 
moving forces of the world must be higher, 
severer, rarer, than is often sup ° 

Two points may be singled out in which 
a purely literary criticism has ignored the 
facts of life. It has at times ignored the 
weaknesses of human life and character ; 
at other times its many-sidedness, Due 
allowance is often not made for weakness ; 
a traditional belief in the verbal inspira- 
tion of the documents, or in the infalli- 
bility of a Christian saint, is often made 
the groundwork of a critical attack by 
those whose reason has rejected both the 
one and theother, Ifa book of the Bible 
is to be treated as any other book, it must 
be so treated honestly; the same kind of 
evidence for facts must be regarded as 
adequate as would be in dealing with a 
pagan historian. But this is often not 
done. 

Differences in minor details which are 
not greater than those in Herodotus, 
Zschylus, Thucydides, and Demosthenes, 
or even in different parts of Herodotus 
coat about the number of ships en- 

ed in the battle of Salamis, are held 
icient to discredit the historical char- 
aaa of the gospels ; or, again, inconsisten- 
cies in an apostle are treated as fatal to 
historic truth. For instance, St. Peter 
refuses to eat with Gentile Christians at 
Antioch ; consequently, the accounts in 
the Acts of ithe Apostles that he ate with 
Cornelius and that he supported the com- 
promise at the Council of Jerusalem are 
treated as inaccurate. The answer is par- 
ticularly easy in this case, as St. Pau! him- 
self represents St. Peter as inconsistent 
with his own principles; but even were 
this not so, what ignorance of life is im- 
plied in the criticism! What large por- 
tions of nineteenth-century/ history will 
— to be proved unreal, how many 
hes to be rejected as unauthentic, if 
t e possible inconsistency of a statesman 
is not taken into account as a factor in 
history ! 

But more often does this literary criti- 
cism show itself blind to the many-sided- 
ness of a great personality or of a great 
truth. The criticism which would limit 
St. Paul’s genuine writings to the four 

epistles of the third missionary journey 
rests upon no external evidence whatever. 
It is based mainly on the postulate that, 
given a teacher with striking features of 
character and of style exhibited vividly 
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in one great conflict of his life, it follows 
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that he is to be always living on that level 
und inithat mood. St, Paul is thus limited 
w one set of nces and expressiuns ; 
he is thechampion of justification by faith, 
the eager controversialist against tne Ju- 
daizers,—that and nothing else. Yet con- 
trast with such a limitation the variety of 
style and of character revealed even within 
this group of epistles, Within the four 
corners of one epistle, what a change of 
vocabulary, of structure, of tone, is to be 
seen in the central section of 2 Corinthians 
as compared with the earlier and later 
sections! Or, to extend our view to the 
whole group, what a change from the 
broken, halting sentences of Galatians 2 
tu the irregular, manual-like jottings of 
Romans 12, or the clear, terse, almost 
. raythmicat lyrics of the psalm of the love 

of man in 1 Corinthians 18, or that of the 
‘ love of Christ in Romans 8 ! 

And as we pass to his character,—how 
are we to fix and fasten such a restless, 
flashing, varying, many-colored kaleido- 
scope? At one moment the active, un- 
daunted missionary, checked by no perils 
of land or sea, not ashamed to preach the 

gospel even in Rome; at another, speaking 
with fear and trembling before a few be- 
lievers, neither wise nor noble nor mighty, 
in Corinth: thrilling now with the note of 
triumph, now with the oy of despair: the 
shrewd, practical, worldly-wise director, 
who arranges the details of the women’s 
* head-dress, and of the collection for the 
saints; yet in a moment is speaking with 
tongues more than they all, whether in the 
body or out of the body he knows not, the 
seer of revelations and visions of the Lord: 
boasting of all his national privileges, and 
uring contempt on every boast: placing 
imself before his converts as the object 
of their imitation,—himself who can do 
nothing, nay, who cannot do that which 
he wills, and does that which he hates: 
yearning for his converts with the strange 
pangs of a mother for her unborn, child, 
and yet pearing out upon them the flood 
of his irony and sarcasm; quick to punish 
afd hand over to Satan; as quickly melt- 
ing to forgiveness: ready to be anathema 
from Christ Jesus for his brethren’s sake, 
and yet himself anathematizing all who 
love not the Lord Jesus: the opponent of 
the law, who yet establishes the law: the 
éhampion, of freewill, who does not sbrink 
from the strongest assertions of predestina- 
tion: the asserter of the peers responsi- 
bility of each individual to God, and of 
his absolute dependence upon the whole 


y. 

Such a style and such a character will 
surely leave room for the affectionate ten- 
derness and simplicity of the Thessa- 
lonian or Philippian letters; for the 
eucharistic majesty and insistence on 
Church unity of the so-called letter to 
Ephesus; for the vigorous Polemic, the 
wide-soaring, eagle gaze of the Colossian 
letter; for the personal affection and prac- 
tical wisdom of the pastoral group. A 
similar criticism applied to the three great 
controversies of St. Augustine’s life would 
eliminate two of them in favor of a third; 
and yet agreaterthan Augustine ishere..., 

Any attempt to picture the real spiritual 
life of the early Christians must throw into 
stronger relief than is often done the per- 
sonality of the Lord himsel. Ina friendly 
review of Pfleiderer’s Das Urchristenthum, 
Professor E. Schiirer complains that he, 
like Baur, “has overlooked nothing less 
than the chief fact, the creative personality 
of Jésus Christ.” ‘“‘ Nowhere does it ap- 
pear that the positive contents of the 
proclamation of Jesus Christ had any in- 
fluence at all on the time that followed.” 
Such a criticism shows how far it is pos- 
sible to slip away from the true center of 
a position, The epistles of St. James, of 
St. Peter, of St. John, and even of St. Paul, 
are full of references, more or less con- 
scious and declared, to the. positive con- 
tents of the Lord’s teaching. His per- 
sonality was creative even to St. Paul, who 
had probably not seen him in his earthly 
life. Heis thespherein whom he thinks, 
and acts, and commands, and entreats, and 
rebukes; the Lord to whom he pours 
forth his prayers, who speaks to him in 
clear utterance; the pattern life on whose 
meekness and gentleness he strives to 
mold his own impetuous temper; the 
object of knowledge; the goal which he 
longs to reach, St. Peter tells how those 
who had not seen him love him, and re- 
joice with joy unspeakable and full of 
glory; St. John still enjoys fellowship 
with him, real as when he had heard and 
seen with his eyes and handled with his 
hands, a fellowship which is the source of 
fellowship with the Father, and the se- 
curity of fellowship with the brethren, 


The writer of the Acts, when he says that 
i former narrative contains that which 

esus 
‘that it is the same Jesus who continued 


began to do and to teach, implies 


to inspire his actions and the teachings of 
his apostles. No attempt therefore to in- 
terpret the life of the early church can be 
adequate which does not give due empha- 
sis to these two factors, the combining 
force of the sense of brotherhood, and the 
A. force of the personality of the 
Lord. If 


We live by admiration, hope, and love, 


an account of early church life must show 
what Christians admired, what was the 
object of their hope, what the object of 
their love. 


Love, hopé, fear, faith—these make humanity, 
These are its sign and note and character, 


If Browning is right in this, he who would 
depict the life of humanity at a time when 
it was confessedly stirred to its depths 
must be able to show us a power which 
could draw forth all and each of these 
true qualities. No presentation short of 
this can satisfy us, 





CHOOSING BOOKS WISELY. 


{From The Literary News. | 


We may give and receive more in a 
book than is realized by the many who 
buy books and give them away in the 
haphazard fashion in which gifts are 
generally made. Alter thinking and 
thinking about a suitable present for, 
some member of the family, or some dear 
friend, the would-be giver.often winds up: 
“Oh, I guess I'll give him a book.” A 
very wise conclusion, and one that should 
not be arrived at because all else has 
failed. When the rush of Christmas shop- 
ping is upon us is no time to choose and 
buy a book for any friend but one that 
merely cares for pictures and an ornate 
gilt cover. All the year through a memo- 
randum should be kept of any good book 
read, and the name.of a good friend who 
would enjoy the subject and style of the 
volume noted against it, Study your 
friends’ tastes, interests, and occupations, 
and classify the books you read with a 
view to finding readily the books dealing 
with the idiosyncrasies of your friends 
and acqtaintances, This takes time and 
thought; but the amount of pleasure that 
can be given in this way cannot be esti- 
mated until itisseen. The writer belongs 
to a family far many years consisting of 
father, mother, and eleven children. One 
friend every Christmas gave a book to 
every member of that family, chosen year 
by year with an accurate knowledge of 
the mental characteristics, special studies, 
favorite pursuits, and yearly progress, of 
every individuality in the home. The 
amount of good done by those books can 
never be estimated. 

Do not rely on going about and picking 
up any striking book you see during the 
Christmas display. If possible, buy ahead, 
and always be fully posted on what you 
are giving a friend. It isa great mistake, 
and one specially prevalent in our coun- 
try, to think that nothing should be writ- 
ten but what everybody likes... . 

To read selfishly jos | without a thought 
of putting it to use for others, is a wrong 
to our friends that we very often commit 
through want of thought. Every book 
carefully read will bring its own need of 
another book; and every book put into the 
way of those eager to know, but not yet 
ready to choose the way intelligently, will 
be a most substantial help in bringing 
about the higher culture after which so 
many are blindly struggling. 


One of the troubles of life is 
‘the breaking of lamp-chimneys. 
Needless. Macbeth’s “‘pearl 
top” and “‘ pearl glass” are 
tough against heat. 
ou will save niné-tenths of 
your chimney-money by using 
them, 

“Pearl top” fits most of 
the little lamps ; “‘ pearl glass” 
is for ‘‘ Rochester, ‘‘ Pitts- 
bore, ** Duplex,” etc. 

e make a great many sizes 
and shapes, all of tough glass. 
You.can get the right ones. 











POROUS PLASTERS. 


In the matter of remedies, what you want is something that 
will do its work while you continue to do yours,—a remedy that 
will give you no inconvénience, nor interfere with your business, 
Such a remedy is Aticocx’s Porous Piasters. These plasters 
are not an. experiment ; they have been in use for over thirty 
years, and their value has been attested by the highest medical 
authorities, as well as by voluntary testimonials from those who 
have used them. 

Attcock’s Porous Ptiasters are purely vegetable, and 
absolutely harmless. They require no change of diet, and are 
not affected by wet or cold, Their action does not interfere with 
labor or business; you can toil, and yet be relieved while hard at 
work, They are so pure that the youngest, the oldest, the most 
delicate person of either sex, can‘use them with great benefit. 


Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepresentation. Ask for ALLCOCK’S, 
and let no solicitation or explanation induce you to accept a substitute. ~« 








j Yale Lectures on the Sunday-School. 


The Sunday-School; Its Origin, Mission, Methods; and Auxiliaries. The Lyman Beecher Lectures 
before Yale Divinity School, for 1888. By H. Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times, 
author of Kadesh-barnea, The Blood Covenant, Teaching and Teachers, etc, 


Every pastor, superintendent, and thoughtful Sunday-school teacher, will wish to possess 
this book sooner or later. It deals with the principles underlying the Sunday-school as an 
institution, and with its relations to the family, to the pulpit, and to other spheres of church 
work, 845} inches. 415 pages. Handsomely bound in cloth. Price, $1.50. For sale by 
booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 


From The Independent, 

* These lectures will not only hold their own in the 
brilliant series of Lyman Beecher Lectures before the 
Yale Divinity School, but they stand alone on merits 
of their own as the unique presentation of a subject 
which has not before received so worthy a treatment. 
The volume is pre ed for convenient use, with a 
bibliographical and topical index.” 


From The Congregationaliast. 


“Itis an evidence of the progress which has heen 
made in recognizing the true dignity of the Sunday- 
school, that a course of lectures on this theme shou 
have been called for in a leading theological seminary. 
It is an equally notable proof of the same thing that, 
in response to such @ call, such @ course of lectures 
should have been secured,” 











Teaching and Teachers. 


Dr. Trumbull’s book, ‘‘ Teaching and Teachers,”’ has already found its way into the hands ot many 
thousand Sunday-school workers, It is to-day the popular hand-book on Sunday-school teaching. A 
book of 890 pages, bound in cloth, size 73}4x5% inches, Price, $1.00. Forsale by booksellers, or mailed, 
postpaid, by the publisher. 

From The Christian Union, New York. 


“ Every teacher in Sunday-school will feel his work 
widened in scope by reading this book. It is by far the 
best that has yet ——— or is likely to appear, on 

oroug’ 


From The National Baptist, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“ We hesitate a little in speaking of this book, from 
fear that our language may be thought extravagant, 
We believe that a better book on the subject has never 











JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 1081 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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|| AGENTS, WAKE UP 


If you are selling books, get our terms before 
ordering. Credit of 30 days to responsible parties, 


“ SAMANTHA “72° BRETHREN ” 


isa hummer, OUTFIT FREE. Try us, 


H. J. SMITH & CO., Phila., Pa. 
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Drink than Van} | Ho dean enlcere 
HZoutTen’s Cocoa 
Hi? li make a note 
Onit.” 
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free, ALPINE BAFE CO. 
‘aTt, QO, 


K St., CINCINN. 


AGENTS success:*Large quarto, sxct0in.. 304 








pages, 379 elegant pictures. ces, $1.75 to $2.75. 
siest seller on earth. Exclusive territory, liberal 
terms, freight paid; illustrated circular free. 

Keystone Co., 236 S. 8th 8t., Phila., Pa. 


; CaP’ EN CUTTLE. 
» PERFECTLY PURE. 
VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS 


increases by 60 PER CENT. the solubility of the 
flesh-forming elements, making of the cocoa ~ 
bean an easily digested, delicious, nourish- ; cuasine Asaucy, 27 4th Ave., New York. 
| ing and stimulating drink, readily assimilated 
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Talk with your dealer about its 
Pittsbura. 


GRO, A, MACBETEHS Co. 
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*“FLURRIED MEN LACK WISDOM.” 
Worry! Hurry{ Flurry | are all avoided by the 


~  SAPOLIO! | 


for quick work is not hurried work. 

* Are you in a hurry to finish your housecleaning 
and yet do it well? Then try this method: A 
Small bowl of water, a cake of Sapolio, and a cloth 
and you will do more cleaning than a pail of water 
and three cakes of ordinary scap. No. 88 











YOUNG LADIES SHOULD WEAR 


GOOD 


_ FERRIS Sense 


CORDED CORSET WAIST. 
Permits Full —— of the Lungs. 
fe wt Perfect Freedom of Motion. 
— Cian tectle's es cocuniy keke Hens Button Holes.— 
CAN BE WASHED Wr WITHOUT 1 aor eee. .. 


sure your Waist is a 
Ferris Bros., isictree and Patni 


FA HWEEK’S. WEAR, 


BEST on ye emg L yeery ALWAYS ELASTIC. 
I? ye 4 dealer does pn r circular, or 


50 ots. for tain. in §.00 fo for fot ak fed pe par, ees anne. 


a pa 


and largest in America. Spencerian Business College & 
Shorthand School,Cleveland,O. Elegaut circulars free. 











CHESTERS 








CtAK aut circeare 


Basser. a boarding-school for girls. 





Full pre a and —ee course. Stu- 
Be r coll . WALSH, Prin- 
n Dethichem. 





ROCKLAND ¢ COLLECE. 


¥. Both sexes. Thorough work; splen- 
results. An ss ee vy cocee ladies att $200. 





Catalogues, H. BANNIS TER, president. 
“The Woman's College of Baltimore. 
c Jonny F. GovceEr, , President. 


Entrance examinations ey ‘September 21, 1891, 
For 8 containing full Wg y- aldress 
“Tar Woman's CoLLEGR,” Paul and Fourth 
Streets, Baltimore, Md 


ICKETT ‘COLLECE 


USINESS A AND SH SHORTHAND 
‘xes assisted to good positions. 


} seer for y+; —y Report of Commencement. 


SWITHIN ©. SHORTLIDGE’S 
MEDIA (Pa.) ACADEMY, 
NEAR PHILADELPHIA, 

Opens September 17, 1891. 
Choice School for Boys. Number limited. 
Mild winter climate. Health record has few 

rallels. Fine buildings, steam heat, electric 
ights, and gas. Gymnasium with swimming- 
th regulated by steam. Ample grounds. 
Teachers men and college graduates. a 
attention to backward boys. Single or — 
rooms. Fits for college or business, Supe 
English Department. Library. Cong ow 
ratory, with dynamo, motor, ete. ys’ 
ae. for manual training in wood and 
metal edia has seven churches and a tem- 
perance charter. 











Millinery, 
Dry Goods, ~ 
Dress Trimmings, } 
Velvets, 
Gloves, Silks, 
Hosiery, Laces, 
Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Suits and Cloaks, 
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IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—To out-of-town customers : We are 
now booking names for the fall and winter edition of our illus- 
trated catalogue (sent free upon application). 


names at once if you wish one, as the supply will be limited. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 


SIXTH AVENUE, 20th to 2ist STREETS, 





Upholstery Goods, 


Clocks, Jewelry, 


House Furnishing 


Curtains, 


Fine Furniture, | % 
Silverware, 


Goods, 
China, Glassware. 


Send in your 





CLERGYMEN'S BLACK SUIT. 





A SURPRISE. 





We Almost astonish ourselves when we 
Tibet Deen Bait made ts order asa aeeeer 


$15.75. 


We say “ of course,” for this C 


Fall and winter weight, and, of course, all wool. ‘ 
Clergymen’s 


Department has for a good quarter o 


been building a history,—and never has been 
fabric not strictly all wool, 
saving one now and then with a dash of silk. 


If Sack or Cutaway suit is ordered, the price is as above; but 
if Frock style, $17.10 net. 
Write for samples of this and other goods, giving a hint as to 
character of material desired. 


If samples of reliable Ready-Made Clothing are wanted, for Boys, Young 
Men, or Men. ask for “ Ready Made” (give ages of boys). 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


found therein a 


> promise a good Black 


century 








for five or more copies, in a pac 
Specimen cupies free. 
The Scholar’s Lesson 6 


age to one 


International Sunday-school lessons. 
a brief and simple plan of lesson study whieh the scholar would underta’ fe, rather than a com 
one which he would let alone. It is Lari gg ape 
than Lesson Leaves. Five or more coples, 
cents each per year. Specimen copies 


_ JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 1031 Walnut Street, eben sare. Pa. 


For Scholars. 


The Scholar’s Magazine. A 32 page monthly publication, Suateuies wholesome home read- 
ing for the scholars; also tbe International Sunday-school lessons. 
school literature, and is meeting with a hearty welcome. Subscription price : Twenty-five cents a es 
dress, one Cent each per month, or twelve cents per year 


In the preparation of this quarterly, 





It embodies a new idea in Sunday- 


Issued quarterly. 16 pages. A brief help to the study of the 
the aim has been to 


by a skilled worker at lesson-helps. It is cheaper, even, 
in a package to one address, one cent each per quarter 
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for Girls will receive a few 
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rates in order to fill existing va-anci 
ress Principat, P. O. Box 116, Phila., Pa. 
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=. High and healthful. 
THOS. Wan LON, ”D. D.. Do President for 22 years. 
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Swilhin ¢. Shorilitg, A.M. (Harvard graduate), 


MEDIA, PA. 
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nee ray autos ped. Worcester, Mass, | FOR YOUNG LADIES. CLINTON. N. ¥. 
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pega spl Mig. 
Colored Plaid and Blaek and White Suiting. 


Aigo all Kinds of foods fr houe-farmiahing 
or personal wear. 


A. D. MATTHEWS & SONS, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Broadway, Cor. Eleventh St., New York. 
ae om EVER READ 
3 DRESS STAVEte 


LANTI ORESS STAY MFG. CO., Vosiianti, Michigan. 


~ GLEARFAST HOSIERY C0.’S 
Blaek Steckings Never Crock or Fade, 
For sale at 927 Broadwa: “New York: 145 Tremont 8t., 
Boston ; 109 State Bt., cago. Send for price list. 
fave discomfort and derni 
Leash brah bese 3 7 Siena 
Lisle, 5@e.; Fine Cotton, 


35e.; Medium Cotton, oon Men'sonly. Mention size 
shoe. WAUKENHOSsE Co.,78 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass, 




















EDUCATIONAL. 


END for circular to MYSTIC VALLEY IN- 
STITUTE, Mystic, Conn. 27th year. Both sexes. 








¥ 
S 

ee anP : om INSTITUTE. 
Os > — For Young Ladies and 
Children” G pote eniet 


— <= stadies selected. 
Vv. H. BUTLER, 
Woeeegen eS D.C a Saws i st., N. W. 
ng ladies caeens Me 6, 1891. Health- 
ful, este best of teachers; number limited. 
MICHIGAN FEMALE SEMINARY. 











ASHLEY HALL, 


Home anp FITtTin 


Unusual eavantages in M Music, vart, and Lan 
For circulars, address Miss WHITTEMORE, Principal, 


LIVINGSTON PARK SEEERARY, 
ROCHESTER, N. 
Home Church School oe the tare ‘ma ment, ay 
culture of young ladies. 35th na hept. 
Write for fllustrated circular, os » M. Curtis, 
SEMINARY 


ided for 
and 








for Young 2th year. 
Frepmra superior Sietenins in Coll 


ents; also in Art. 
NRIEDTA I UTZ, 2045 Walnut St.. Philad’a. 


PENNSYLVANIA Su" 


AGADEMY. 


oe ha 30th year. Fall term opens Septem- 





reat te ciwtt Engineering, 


ture, 


hemistry, Architec- 





paratory course of one 
Cireulare or Co COLONEL © CHARLES . HYATT. 


Peirce College= 
ssi Business= 


(Record , Second, Third and Fourth its 
917-919 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


For years an annual enrolment of more than 
a thousand students. 1264 students last year. A 
Faculty of thirty specialists. 


» Afternoon and Night Sessions. 
Private Classes in German and French. 
Fall term begins Monday, Au $1. It 
cation in advance secemare’ & ore men Limited. 4 
Procure descriptive College honeak ae etc. 
THOMAS WIAY PEIRCE, PH. D. 
Principal and Founder. 
&@ Graduates successfully assisted to positions. 


BROOKE HALL, 


A School for Girls and Young Ladies, 
MEDIA, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Opens September 24, 1391. 
(Number limited to forty.) 
SWITHIN C, SHORTLIDGE, A.M., 


(Merveré geen.) 
REV. HENRY DIXON JONES, A.B.. 





(Harvard.) 4 
ANGELL B. BABBITT, A.B.. 
( RON Head Master. 
J. EUGENE WALKER, A.B., 
(Harverd.) 
From the Comatencement address of Bish: Whit. 
aker. < it isa pleasant duty which is 


to-night. There are times when schools, like catare, 
seem at their best. This school, to-night, is in its 
holiday dress. I would assure you that what we see 
of attractiveness, of beauty,—that which wins our 
admiration,—is built upon a basis of solid, honest, 
earnest, tent work. It has been m: my pet priviiege 
rooke Hall several times during the few 
in which I have been in this diocese, and I 
Enemy with +s quality in 

ts honesty. It has always 
seemed to ine that ft is © qcapch tn Wilde Chintenos is 
much more thought of than show ; in w there was 
no attempt to le attainments had not been 
acquired, or to exhibit a show of learning which was 





superficial. I feel sure that in the which ipre 
been awarded there has been due d 
2 AMMERING. 


Send for Their Causes and 
Correction.” Tebetarteet lake, M.D., Boston, 
Mass. E. J. E. THORPE, Newton Centre, Mass. 


DO NOT STAMMER. 


r. T. P. Causey, Law School, St. Louis, Mo., writes: 
af L cheerfully recommend yous Sane all stan- 
merers. I feel that that the cure is a lasting one in my 
case.” tee > 5: DW Wattles, publ isher of The 


coe OT a ay Atos to E.8S. JOM NSTON’S 











The @anday School ' ‘Nimes intends to admit only advertisements that 


the publtaher will 


. Should, however, advertisement of 
gre trustworthy Should. b on ctvertionn a party not In good standing be inadverte stly inserted, 


; 








